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PREFACE 


Believing it to be the most effective method. of eliminating 
illiteracy, Unesco launched a programme to provide free and 
compulsory education for children of school age by holding an 
international conference at Geneva in 1951, in collaboration with 
the International Bureau of Education. This was followed by a 
regional conference for South Asia and the Pacific, held at Bombay 
in 1952, to study on the spot and in some detail the problems of 
compulsory education common to the region. At the same time, to 
pursue the campaign further in a practical way, a series of national 
and comparative studies were published. 

This study forms part of the series designed to show how the 
principle of universal free and compulsory education is being 
applied in various parts of the world, to illustrate the problems 
that have been encountered in developing a satisfactory system of 
compulsory schooling, and to describe results of actions taken, 
indicating in an objective way the solutions achieved or being 
attempted. 

Preceding volumes include two comparative studies on problems 
common to all educational systems—the movement to raise the 
school leaving age, and the relationship between child labour and 
compulsory schooling. Several case-studies have also been produced 
on countries at varying stages of development and with widely 
differing forms of administration (France, Australia, Iraq, Eng- 
land, Ecuador, Thailand, Philippines, New Zealand, India) to 
show the different approaches to these problems and the measure 
of success achieved. 

This study, like the others, is for the most part a factual onc, 
but it does contain some comments and interpretations by the 
author. It is hoped that teachers and educators in general, and 
those of South Asia in particular, may find it useful as a basis for 
discussion and possible action. For Pakistan, the book may be a 
very useful guide, being the product of an experienced educator 
and researcher who, as planning adviser of the Education Directo- 
rate of East Bengal, has had the advantage of studying the system 
in operation and the problems involved from a sufficiently high 


level. 
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AUTHOR”S FOREVVORD 


The present study ofcompulsory education in Pakistan was sponsor- 
ed by Unesco, and is based on a survey made possible through 
the facilities provided by Unesco, the Ministry of Education 
(Government of Pakistan), and the education departments of the 
various provincial and state governments in Pakistan. 

The endeavour throughout has been to approach the study as 
objectively as possible on the basis of the available data, sifted 
and examined in collaboration with the local education officers 
during visits to different parts of the country. The chief aim has 
been to highlight what remains to be accomplished in the field 
of universal primary education, and the special problems and 
difficulties involved. Happily, nearly all the education officers 
brought a similar attitude to bear on discussion of the subject. 

The author is deeply grateful to the directorates of education 
in the various provinces and states for their valuable assistance 
in collecting the data, and in planning and arranging the visits 
to educational institutions of different types. The author also 
greatly benefited by the comments and observations of the many 
workers in the field (from the directors of public instruction to 
teachers in remote village primary schools) he had the privilege 
of meeting during his tour of the country. 

The views expressed in this report are, however, those of the 
author (except where otherwise mentioned) and do not represent 
the official point of view at any level. 


Dacca, Pakistan MUHAMMAD SHAMSUL Hug 
10 July 1953. 


CHAPTER ONE 


EARLY HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Pakistan came into being on 14 August 1947 as the fulfilment of 
the democratic aspiration of nearly 80 million people of the Indo- 
Pak subcontinent. This aspiration was derived from a common 
history and culture that grew up through the centuries, and 
erystallized under the leadership of the late Quaid-i-Azam 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah into the concrete idea of a separate State 
where the people would be free to follow a pattern of life based on 
- democratic principles of universal brotherhood, tolerance and 
social justice as emphasized in Islam. 

The people's unflinching faith in these principles is amply 
demonstrated by their relentless fight for them even after political 
freedom had been lost. The emergence of Pakistan as a democratic 
State signifies the triumph of those ideals. The union of two far- 
flung regions, separated by over 1,200 miles of foreign territory 
testifies to the inner strength of a faith in principles the people 
have cherished for a thousand years, and provides an example of 
how spiritual ties, deep-rooted in a common ideal and cultural 
heritage, can transcend the barriers of distance and differences 
in physical and climatic conditions. 

The two regions known popularly as West Pakistan and East 
Pakistan lie respectively to the north-west and north-east of India. 
Karachi, the federal capital, the provinces of Sind, West Punjab, 
the north-western provinces, Baluchistan, and the acceding states 
of Bahawalpur, Khairpur, Kalat, Makran, Kharan, Lasbela, 
Chitral, Dir, Suat and Amb, comprising an area of 311,406 sq. 
miles, are in West Pakistan. The province of East Bengal, with 
an area of 54,501 sq. miles, forms East Pakistan. 

According to the latest census (1951), Pakistan has a total 
population of 75,690,000, distributed as follows: East Bengal, 
42,120,000; Punjab, 18,810,000; North-West Frontier Province 
(including frontier region), 5,700,000; Sind, 4,620,000 ; Baluchis- 
tan, 620,000; Karachi federal area, 1,120,000; acceding states, 
2,700,000. 

The two regions differ very widely in physical and economic 
features. The rugged mountains and great desert wastes of West 
Pakistan are in striking contrast with East Pakistan's vast deltaic 
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plains covered with verdant vegetation and a network of rivers 
and rivulets. While monsoon showers bring 80-160 in. of rainfall 
to the latter, the average annual rainfall in the west does not 
normally exceed 7 in. 

East Pakistan has 781 persons to the square mile as against 113 
in West Pakistan, but both have the common feature of dependence 
on a rural economy. Rice, jute and tea are the chief agricultural 
products of the east, and cotton and wheat of the west. 

The people are a mixture of Dravidians, Aryans, Scythians, 
Mongolians, Arabs and Turks, the Dravidians having been the 
earliest inhabitants. Other races entered the country in varying 
numbers at different times during its long history, leading to a 
fusion under the influence of the prevailing cultural traditions. 

Although there is no recorded history of the pre-Aryan period, 
archaeological discoveries in Mohenjo-Daro in Sind, and Harappa 
in West Punjab, establish beyond any doubt the existence of a 
very rich civilization even as early as 2000-3000 B.C. It is not 
possible to draw from these discoveries any definite conclusions 
regarding the system of education during this period, but they 
provide ample evidence that the people lived good lives, had sound 
ideas about sanitation and public health, and possessed a fine 
aesthetic sense. Such a high cultural level was obviously the 
outcome of an educational system. But, whatever system might 
have existed during this period, it did not apparently survive the 
ravages of war that came in the wake of Aryan invasions. 

The subsequent history of the country may be divided into four 


periods for the purpose of the present study: Pre-Muslim, Muslim, 
British, and Current. 


PRE-MUSLIM PERIOD 


In the pre-Muslim period, there was still no continuous and 
Systematic recording of history, which only came into vogue during 
the Muslim period. Religious and mythological literature, however, 
throws considerable light on the educational system of the country. 

The system prevailing among the earliest Aryans is described 
as the Brahminical system. Under this, education was for a long 
time confined to the Brahmins or priestly class. The early Aryans 
divided themselves into different vocational classes which gradually 
hardened into rigid castes, namely Brahmins (priests), Kshatriyas 
(nobles and warriors) and Vaisyas (agriculturists and traders), 


While the great mass of non-Aryans were classed as Sudras 
(untouchables). Education was regarded as a religious duty among 
the Brahmins, and its aim was to prepare them for their vocation 
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as priests. “Each experienced priest (Brahmin) probably taught 
his sons or nephews the ritual lore and hymns which were in the 
family by letting them repeat them over and over again after 
him until all had been committed to memory, and probably each 
family guarded the secrecy of its own sacred tradition.” 

Sometime before 500 B.c., it appears, young Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas also began to receive education from Brahmin teachers 
in preparation for their respective vocations. 

Three types of institutions gradually emerged: the Parishads 
(assemblies of the elders almost exclusively Brahmins), the tols 
(Brahmin schools of Sanskrit learning, as a rule confined to 
Brahmins), and the pathsalas (primary schools). 

These primary schools gave instruction in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and were open to all except the untouchables and the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. “It is impossible to find any 
indication that these classes ever came within the range of the 
vast system of public schools which existed in the country from 
ancient times.? The primary schools existed in all the large villages 
and usually consisted of a dozen to twenty pupils with a teacher, 
assembled under a tree or in a temple, shed or other building 
set apart for the purpose. The teacher was an official of the com- 
munity and either received rent-free lands or a share of the village 
harvest. His chief function was to offer worship to the village deity 
on behalf of the villagers, and his subsidiary function was to 
instruct the children of the three higher castes in the three R”s 
and the precepts of the Puranic legends.3 

The advent of Buddhism marked a new period in the history of 
education. Buddhism recognised neither the Vedas nor the hier- 
archy of castes headed by the Brahmins. Its rising influence 
constituted a threat to the position of the Brahmin priest, and 
brought about a substantial change in the character of the primary 
schools and the nature of education. Though Buddhism eventually 
lost to Hinduism, it captured much ground and gave rise to a 
well-developed system of education which for many centuries was 
a rival to the Brahminic system. 

The main differences between the Brahminic and Buddhist 
systems may be summarized as follows: (a) Buddhist education 
was not based on Vedic study; (b) its teachers were not Brahmins, 
except for those already converted to Buddhism; (c) it was open 


1 F, E. Keay. Indian Education in Ancient and Later Times; An Inquiry into its Origin, 
Development and Ideals. Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1938, p. 3. 
2 John Matthai. Village Government in British India. London, T. F. Unwin, 1915, 


P- 40. 
3 J. M. Sen. History of Elementary Education in India. Calcutta, The Book Company, 
1933; P. 17. 
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to all comers, and not confined to the three Aryan castes; (d) the 
goal of education was a life of solitary meditation, but most monks 
(or bhikkhus) lived communally in monasteries, or vikaras. 

The conditions for admission to the Sangha (or community of 
bhikkhus) were that, first, the applicant must be free from certain 
diseases; second, he must not be a slave, a debtor, or in the king's 
service; and third, those under age must obtain the consent of 
their parents. 

Fa-hien during his visit to the Punjab (a.p. 399-414) found that 
‘the oral method of instruction was used but in the more eastern 
regions, writing was more freely used”.1 

Education lasted from 6 to 20 years of age, and the syllabus 
included religious worship, Pali formulae, composition, grammar 
including verb roots (Dhatu), cases and conjunctions up to the 
age of 10, and the older boys studied the Vritti-Sutra,a commentary 
on the foregoing grammatical study. Boys destined for a lay life 
left the monasteries at 12 years or earlier, while those intended 
for a monastic life remained permanently. 

The Buddhist system flourished until 629-645 A.D. when the 
Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, visited the country, though 
Brahminism was clearly due for a revival. It began to reassert 
itself gradually, and Buddhism eventually succumbed, though 
leaving a deep impression on the thought and ideals of the people, 
and having broken the Brahmin's monopoly of teaching. Though 
the curriculum of the monastic schools may not be regarded as 
broadly based, the contribution of the Buddhists to the cause of 
popular education lies in having offered education to all, irre- 
spective of caste, and in having prepared the ground for the social 


and educational changes that were later to come with the advent 
of Islam. 


MUSLIM PERIOD 
The imp 


changes, 
also in its social s 


he current philosophy of education vvas naturally coloured by 


1 Fa-hien, Legge's translation, 
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the teachings of Islam and inspired by the examples of Islamic 
contributions to education elsewhere. Some of the fundamental 
teachings were: “Brotherhood of truth is one in all ages; it is 
narrow men who create sects’;! “To be true in word and in deed 
is to follow God's call. But our striving should include study and 
teaching for the brethren's benefit’ ;? ‘Acquisition of knowledge is 
incumbent upon all the faithful, men as well as women”; “Seek 
knowledge from the cradle to the grave”; “Acquire knowledge even 
if it be in China’ (Muhammad).* 

Considered against the social background of the country at that 
time, the implications of such principles vvere, to say the least, 
revolutionary. But the rigidity of the centuries-old social system 
yielded to the fervour with which the new rulers pursued and 
applied these principles. Though it may sound anomalous, it is 
none the less true that the new conquerors took the first steps to 
democratize education and lay the foundation for a truly popular 
system of education, opening the doors of schools to the vast mass 
ofthe population which had in the past been denied this advantage. 

The Muslims began to come to the subcontinent early in the 
eighth century A.D. They were Arab traders and sailors who came 
to the coastal regions of Sind, and East Bengal (Chittagong or 
Saadgaon, and Noakhali or Nowa-Khal). Some of them settled 
there and gradually spread out into the interior. 

The first military invasion of Sind took place in 712 A.D. under 
Muhammad Bin Quasim, but the real beginning of Muslim rule 
is marked by the conquest of the north-west part ofthesubcontinent 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh century. In spite of the 
shifting of power from one dynasty to another, Muslim rule contin- 
ued uninterrupted until 1757 when British rule was established. 

A detailed discussion of the educational contributions made by 
each ruler does not come within the scope of this study and is not 
possible within the space available. The discussion that follows is 
therefore confined to a brief survey of the principal educational 
developments significant from the point of view of their influence 
on the extension of primary education. 


Court Patronage—a Central Factor in the Development of Education 


Education was held in high esteem throughout the country, and 
there were many examples of significant individual contributions 


1 Koran. The Holy Qur-àn: Arabic text with an English translation and commen- 
tary, by “Abdullah Yusuf’ Ali. Lahore (India), Shaikh Muhammed Ashraf. 1937. 
“Sura XIII’, p. 883. 

2 ibid, IX, 119-129, P- 477- 

3 M. Abdul Fadl. Sayings of the Prophet Muhammad. 
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to its advancement. But, as was inevitable under a monarchy, 
the policy of the king was the central factor on which the progress 
of education depended. Speaking by and large, the rulers of 
Muslim India were, however, great patrons of education and 
provided large sums of money to make it widely available. The 
names of Mahmud of Ghazni, Feroz Shah Tughlak, Sekander Lodhi, 
Akbar, Jehangir, Shahjahan, and Alamgir stand out particularly 
in this respect. Except during a few periods, the royal courts were 
thronged by renowned poets, philosophers, littérateurs and 
historians, who for all practical purposes, formed a learned society 
with the monarch presiding, and provided the motive force in 
the cultivation and promotion of education. This body frequently 
acted as an advisory body in educational matters. 

It is also interesting to note that even in the Middle Ages, when 
no other government had a regular department of public instruc- 
tion, Muslim India appears to have had one which looked after 
both religious and educational institutions. ? 

Feroz Tughlak is said to have ‘spent 13,600,000 tankas (rupees) 


in pensions and gifts, of which 3,600,000 tankas were given to 
the learned and religious”. 


The Close Relationship between Religion and Education 


Throughout the centuries of Muslim rule, education was very 
closely associated with religion for the simple reason that the 
former was compulsory, under Islam. As a result, schools and col- 
leges in many cases were grouped around mosques, and were often 
actually the outcome of religious endowments. A large number of 
primary schools were housed in mosques or attached to them, the 
Pesh-imam (officer-in-charge of the mosque), being also the head 
of the school. But Islam recognised no priesthood or priestly class 
and placed great emphasis on education as a preparation for life 
in this world. The Muslim school System differed from the Brah- 
minic and Buddhist systems in three fundamental respects: 
I. There was no priestly class and hence no domination of the 
School system by the priests. 
2. The Schools were open to all, even to the slaves (who were not 
admitted to the ‘monastic’ schools of the Buddhists), As 4 
me of these slaves rose to be rulers of the 
ee à proof that not only the educational system but also 
the entire social System was basically democratic, even though 


> Geet The Tribune, 4 August ə 
; + romotion of Learning in India durin, Muhammadan Rule (by 
Muhammadans ). London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1916, D 51. f 
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the form of government was monarchical, (During the reign 
of Feroz Tughlak, provision was made for the education of as 
many as 180,000 slaves.) 

3- The schools were open not only to the Muslim but also to non- 
Muslims. The ban placed by the Brahmins on the cultivation 
of Sanskrit was gone. 


Liberal Policy in Education 


The Muslim rulers even went to the extent of actively encouraging 
the translation into Persian and Arabic of Sanskrit works on widely 
varying subjects. They also patronized the development of the 
local languages, and it was due to the Muslim rulers during the 
reign of Husain Shah that the renaissance of the Bengali language 
took place.»* Similarly, they brought about a fusion of Hindi, 
one of the languages of the Hindus, with Persian, thereby creating 
Urdu? The effect of such a liberal policy towards education of 
the native population and development of its language was bound 
to be very favourable to the diffusion of education throughout 
the country, though the idea of making it compulsory was still 
to come. 


Three Systems of Primary Education 


Firstly, there were the primary schools or maktabs. There were 
maktabs and madrasahs with primary classes for both resident and 
day scholars. 

Secondly, there were the Koran schools attached to mosques in 
which the children learnt to read the Koran and received elemen- 
tary (mainly religious) instruction. Both types of school have 
survived to this day. 

Thirdly, there was the domestic system, under which education 
was provided at home. “Householders of means engaged the 
services of a teacher to instruct their children in reading, writing 
and arithmetic”.* Great scholars like Abul Fazl and Faizi owed 
their education to this system which seems to be still in vogue 
under the guise of “private tuition". 


1 S. M. Jaffar. Education in Muslim India; Being an Inquiry into the State of Education 
during the Muslim Period of Indian History (1000-1800 A.D.). Peshawar City, 
India, S. Muhammad Sadiq Khan, p. 68-9. 

2 N. N. Law, op. cit., p. 109. 

3 S. M. Jaffar, op. cit., p. 215-7. 

4 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 408. 
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Contents and Methods of Education 


The curriculum of the primary schools included study of the Koran, 
reading, writing and arithmetic. For Hindus instead of the Koran 
“their national books were prescribed',^? and “they read the 
following books ... viz. Vyakarana, Vedanta, and Patanjali, 
every one being educated according to his particular views of life 
and his own circumstances’.* The subjects taught in the secondary 
and higher stages of the madrasah included “ethics, arithmetic, 
accounts, agriculture, geometry, longimetry, astronomy, geomancy, 
economics, art ofadministration, physics, logic, natural philosophy, 
algebra, divinity and history”. 

The earliest method of instruction generally closely resembled 
the phonetic method still widely used. A new entrant was first 
taught the alphabet with correct pronunciation, punctuation, and 
accents. He was then taught the combinations, and made to read 
and write short sentences, oblong boards (known as takhtis) being 
used for practice. After instruction in the alphabet, or sometimes 
simultaneously with it, the child was taught numbers and their use." 

The wastage and stagnation in the primary grades seems to have 
attracted the attention of the Emperor Akbar (1556-1605) who 
tried to remedy the situation by introducing a new method. This 
involved four stages. First, the child was taught the Persian alphabet 
with correct pronunciation and accents which “did not take more 
than two days”.5 Second, he was taught the combinations of two 
letters for a week. Third, he read short lines of prose or verse in 
which those combinations frequently occurred. The child was 
encouraged at this stage to read independently, with occasional 
assistance from the teacher. Finally, he received lessons in a new 
hemistitch for a few days, and he could soon read with fluency. 

The children had to do four exercises daily: the alphabet, the 
combinations, a new hemistitch or distitch, and repetition of what 
they had read before. The success of this method was indicated 
by the fact that what usually took them years was now accomplished 
in a few months'.* The principle of auto-instruction involved is 
especially remarkable when it is borne in mind thatit was advoca- 
ted nearly 400 years ago, and by a ruler with the administration 
of an extensive empire to look after. 

Aurangzib (1658-1707), a great patron of education, clearly 
possessed deep insight in the matter, and made further contri- 


* S. M. Jaffar, Op. cit., p. 21. 

? N. N. Law, OP. cit., p. 161-2. 
3 ibid, p. 162. 

* S. M. Jaffar, Op. cit., p. 161. 
5 N. N. Law, Op. cit., p. 161. 
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butions to the improvement of the content and methods. He was 
vehemently critical of the formal and pedantic character of the 
existing system, as will appear from the following quotation of 
Bernier's account of a conversation with his old tutor.! 

“Was it not incumbent upon my preceptor to make meacquainted 
with the distinguishing features of every nation of the earth, its 
resources and strength, its mode of warfare, its manners, religion, 
form of government and wherein its interests principally consisted; 
and by a regular course of historical reading to render me familiar 
with the origin of states, their progress and decline, the events, 
accidents or errors owing to which such great changes and mighty 
revolutions have been effected? Far from having imparted to me 
a profound and comprehensive knowledge ofthe history ofmankind 
scarcely did I learn from you the names of my ancestors, the 
renowned founders of this empire. You kept me in total ignorance 
of their lives, of the events which preceded and the extraordinary 
talents that enabled them to achieve their extensive conquests. 
A familiarity with the languages of surrounding nations may be 
indispensable in a king, but you would teach me to read and write 
Arabic and waste my time on the study of a language which 
required 10 or 12 years of close application for proficiency, most 
of the time being spent on grammar and the acquisition of such 
knowledge as was required by a doctor of laws. The mother tongue 
as the medium of instruction was ignored. Valuable years were 
wasted on vain philosophy. On the other hand, that philosophy 
should have been taught which adapts the mind to reason, satis- 
fying it only with solid arguments. Lessons should have been 
imparted as elevate the soul and fortify it against the assaults of 
fortune, producing that equanimity which is neither insolently 
elated by prosperity nor basely depressed by adversity. Sublime 
and adequate conception of the universe and of the order and 
regular motion of its parts should have been given.” 

Even after allowance is made for any unconscious embellishment 
or exaggeration in Bernier's account, it gives an illuminating 
picture of seventeenth-century education in the country, and of the 
Muslim view of education at that time. Aurangzib's objection was 
not to the theological basis of education, but to the pedantry and 
formalism that dominated it. His plea for a broad humanism 
containing elements of history, geography, and neighbouring 
languages, and for the linking of education with life and the future 
vocation of the child seem reasonable even at this distance. 


1 François Bernier. Travels in the Mogul Empire A.D. 1656-1668. A revised and 
improved edition, based upon Irvin Brock’s translation, by Archibald Con- 
stable. London, Constable, 1891, p. 154-5. 
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Similarly, the importance of forming lofty ideals, and of such 
habits of thought and action as would enable the pupils successfully 
to meet day-to-day problems can hardly be over-emphasized 
today. His sound advocacy of the mother tongue as the medium 
of instruction gave an added fillip to the extension of education. 

In this regard, Aurangzib's policy stood out not only as the most 
progressive until then, but even thereafter, and was in marked 
contrast with the retrograde nineteenth century policy of intro- 
ducing a foreign language as the medium of instruction under 
British rule. 


Extent of Education 


Although history was perhaps one of the most popular subjects 
with the Muslims, and although the art of writing history which 
they cultivated had clearly reached a high-water mark, it is rather 
unfortunate that their historians, while giving excellent accounts of 
individual educationists and higher educational institutions, did not 
attempt a proper statistical survey of the growth of education. 
The difficulty of such a survey in the prevailing conditions can 
easily be imagined. But surveys undertaken by foreigners at the 
end of the Muslim period, and also the general picture of education 
recorded by contemporary historians, hardly leaves any room for 
doubt that popular education steadily progressed during that time, 
though its course was occasionally arrested during the reigns of 
indifferent rulers and periods of political unrest. The idea of 
compulsory education implicit in the teachings of Islam remained 
basically religious in character, and no proposal to plan develop- 
ment of primary education on a universal basis and to apply legal 
compulsion was ever mooted. But education was open to all, 
irrespective of caste, creed, and colour, and it was provided on 
an extensive scale. In the prevailing social conditions, the poor 
children not only had no obligation to pay fees, but were often 
maintained by the teachers themselves. Akbar's realization of 
education's importance in building up a nation brought about a 
reorientation of governmental policy, and, as recorded in Ain-i- 
Akbari, numerous maktabs, madrasahs and public libraries were 
founded and richly endowed on his orders. He was not, however, 
content with a quantitative expansion of education but made a 


valuable contribution to improving the quality, and he placed 
great emphasis on the technical aspect. 


R " = 
Binge qan Mubarak, gud Alm. Ayeen Akbery; or, The Institutes of the 
A nslate: igi i i i 
E ea Se Tom the original Persian, by Francis Gladwin, 
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EARLY HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Later forcign surveys seem to confirm the view that, had 
Aurangzib's successors followed up his policy, universal literacy 
might have rapidly become a reality. For example, “Max Muller, 
on the strength of official documents, and a missionary report 
concerning education in Bengal prior to British occupation, asserts 
that there were then 80,000 native schools in Bengal, or one for 
every 400 of population”. It can be reasonably concluded that 
the situation was comparable in the northern and western parts 
of the country. A survey conducted between 1835 and 1838, and 
discussed later, showed the existence of about 100,000 schools in 
Bengal (including Behar). 


Status of Teachers 


Respect for the Teaching Profession. The teacher enjoyed a high social 
status. He was respected as much for the nobility of his profession 
as for the integrity of his character; as a rule, he showed a spirit 
of dedication in his calling, and there was an unmistakable element 
of altruism in his attitude to his work. As a result, there was a 
large measure of public awareness of the importance of teaching, 
and the profession was placed on a different footing from that of 
any other. Teacher training had not, however, developed beyond 
the stage of apprenticeship under experienced senior teachers, and 
a teacher had very largely to train himself by his own observation 
and experience. "This was perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
educational system as it developed during the Muslim period, and 
also accounted for the wastage and formalism which attracted the 
notice of Akbar and Aurangzib. The tradition of unselfish devotion, 
and the carnestness of the young teachers, may have made up 
to some extent for their lack of initial training. 

The teacher received salaries in State schools and seminaries. In 
the village schools, he was usually paid in kind. In many private 
schools he received no regular fees, and in some cases, it was he 
who provided the pupils with free board and lodging. 


Monitorial System. Teachers frequently entrusted the more advanced 
students with the task of instructing junior pupils. They were 
appointed as monitors, the system being apparently devised to 
solve the problem of dealing with large numbers. 1t may be noted 
in passing that Andrew Bell, who visited the country, was so 
impressed by this device that on his return home he introduced 


it in England. 


1 James Keir Hardie. India: Impressions and Suggestions. London, Independent 
Labour Party, 1909, p. 5. s 
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Financing of Education 


Education was financed from tuition fees, income from individual 
and public endowments, and direct grants from the ruler, which 
were frequently considerable. The idea of universal free primary 
education had not yet emerged: fees in maktabs and madrasahs 
were accepted when offered, but seldom demanded. Arrangements 
also existed for providing poor students with scholarships and 
allowances. Though no regular budget provision for education 
appears to have existed, considerable sums used to be spent on 
education in the form of payments to teachers and scholars. Even 
as carly as the fourteenth century, during the reign of Feroz 
Tughlak (1325-1413) direct grants for this purpose amounted to 
Rs.3,600,000 in one year—a considerable sum compared with 
the Rs.100,000 provided for education by the East India Company 
400 years later. Provision for education was apparently very liberal 
up to the time of Aurangzib, but afterwards educational finance 
appears to have become Progressively less sure with the shrinking 
of court patronage and particularly of endowments, the bulk of 


which disappeared as a result of political and economic vicissitudes 
during the next 100 years. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE 
BRITISH PERIOD 


The century that followed Aurangzib's rule may aptly be described 
as the darkest period in the history of education and, for that 
matter, of the country as a whole. Some of the deep-seated evils in 
the present educational system can be traced back to the events of 
the period. In the absence of court patronage, the promoters and 
teachers of educational institutions were more and more thrown 
on their own limited resources for the maintenance of the institutions. 
Teaching tended to become increasingly formal, mechanical and 
indifferent, and educational institutions began to decay. 

The establishment of an alien rule, and the devastating wars 
and intrigues preceding and following it, not only materially 
contributed to this decay but also unleashed forces which led to 
a virtual disintegration of the country's existing educational and 
social structure. The new rulers brought with them their own 
conception of values based on the cighteenth century social system 
of England, much of it alien to the philosophy which guided the 
life and outlook of the people. Their policy of commercial exploi- 
tation of the country led to the destruction of many of the indige- 
nous industries. After the mutiny of 1857 Muslims were excluded 
from the army, and” their share of the civil posts was gradually 
reduced to an insignificant figure. (By 1871, out of 2,111 posts 1,338 
were held by Europeans, 681 by Hindus and only 92 by Muslims).* 
Hasty and ill-conceived changes in the land system struck at the 
very root of the economic structure of the country. “The greatest 
blow which we dealt to the old system was in one sense an under- 
hand one, for neither the English nor the Muhammadans foresaw 
its effects. This was the series of changes introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis and John Shore, ending in the Permanent Settlement 
of oo? 

The Muslims, politically vanquished and economically ruined 
sought refuge in religion, and tried to compensate for the wound 
to their pride by clinging more and more to their own social 


1 Sir William Wilson Hunter. The Indian Musalmans: Are they Bound in Conscience 
to Rebel against the Queen? London, Trübner and Co., 1871, p. 161. 
2 ibid, p. 153- 
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institutions. The events of this period provide the clue to the socio- 
psychological causes of the many problems which later challenged 
the educational reformers, such as the prejudice against modern 
education, an over-formal curriculum, wastage and stagnation, a 
precarious educational finance, and ill-paid and ill-qualified staff. 

There was nothing in the unsettled situation of this period which 
could arrest the educational degeneration. The new rulers were 
far too busy with the consolidation of their conquest to be interested 
in the educational welfare of the country. On top of that, the 
appropriation by the State of the rent-free lands providing 
educational endowments, removed the last remnant of the financial 
support available to the majority of the educational institutions. 
“The panic and hatred which ensued have stamped themselves 
for ever on the rural records. Hundreds of ancient families were 
ruined, and the educational system of the Musalmans, which was 
almost entirely maintained by rent-free grants, received its death- 
blow. The scholastic classes of the Muhammadans emerged from 
the 18 years of harrying, absolutely ruined. 

The Muslims soon found all the social scales turned against 
them. “Before the country passed on to us, they (Muslims) were 


was capable of affording a high degree of intellectual training and 
polish; was founded on principles not wholly unsound, though 
presented in an antiquated form; and which was much superior 
to any other system of education then existing in India: a system 
which secured to them an intellectual as well as a material su- 
premacy. During the first 75 years of our rule we continued to 
make use of this system as a means for 


Up a generation of men on the new plan, we flung aside the old 
Muhammadan System, and the Musalman youth found every 
avenue of public life closed in their faces.*2 

The policy that the new rulers 
of non-intervention, and their firs 


quote Muhammadan and Hind " 
been actuated by the need of the 


1 Sir W. W. i i 
25 ə OP. cit., p. 177. The observations refer to Bengal. 
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capable of interpreting the Hindu and Muslim law. The claims 
of public education to a share in the public revenues were not 
recognized until 1814 when the East India Company sanctioned 
an annual grant of a lakh of rupees (£10,000) for “the revival and 
improvement of literature, the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories of India?. Schemes for the improvement of education 
were invited and some suggestions also offered for the utilization 
of this amount which, as has been noted, was only one thirty-sixth 
of what Firoz Shah Tughluk spent on education 400 years before. 
The despatch also referred with approval to the tradition of the 
country according to which “the instruction of the people is 
provided for by a certain charge upon the produce of soil and 
by other endowments in favour of the village teachers, who are 
thereby rendered public servants of the community”.1 

But the company was apparently ill-aware that the political and 
economic changes that came in the wake of their conquest, the 
policy of commercial exploitation, and the new land settlement 
in 1793 (Permanent Settlement) had dealt a death blow to this 
and many other national traditions and institutions of the country. 
“Had the Musalmans been wise, they would have perceived the 
change, and accepted their fate. But an ancient conquering race 
cannot easily divest itself of the traditions of its nobler days. The 
Bengal Muhammadans refused a system which gave them no 
advantages over the people whom they had so long ruled. Religion 
came to the support of the popular fecling against the innovation, 
and for long it remained doubtful whether a Musalman boy could 
attend our State schools without perdition to his soul. Had we 
introduced our system by means of English masters, or boldly 
changed the language of public business to our tongue, their re- 
ligious difficulty would in one important respect have been less.” 

The gap between the Muslims and the world outside thus 
widened with every decade, and the unconscious opposition of the 
former to the British and their institutions became so deep-seated 
that nearly a century after, when the new rulers introduced the 
first measures of educational reforms, and the non-Muslim popu- 
lation readily accepted them, the Muslims remained aloof and 
indifferent. It took many more decades and needed stalwart 
reformers like Syed Ahmed to break down the mental defence 
that Muslims had built up against Western education. As a 


1 H. Sharp, ed. Selections from Educational Records. Part 1 (1781-1839), Calcutta, 


1920, p. 23. : 
2 Sir VV. VV. Hunter, op. cit., p. 171. 
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matter of fact, the evils of formalism in education still persist. 

The British rulers did not evince any active interest in the 
education of the country until 1814, though prior to that, individual 
efforts on the part of missionaries had earned for them the credit 
of pioneer work in the spread of Western education. Lord Moira, 
the Governor-General of India made a stirring plea for aid to the 
village schools and their teachers in his minute dated 2 October 
1815: “The humble but valuable class of village school masters 
claims the first place in this discussion.... These men teach the 
first rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetic for a trifling 
stipend which is within reach of any man's means, and the in- 
struction which they are capable of imparting suffices for the 
village zemindar, the village accountant and the village shop- 
keeper. ... I must think that the sum set apart by the Honourable 
Court (of Directors) for the advancement of science among the 
natives would be much more expediently applied in the im- 
provement of schools, than in gifts to seminaries of higher degree.”ı 

The vvisdom of this note vvas clearly missed by his superiors as 
well as his successors. The controversy that raged during the 
following 20 years between the Anglicists (in favour of Western 
education) and the Orientalists (in favour of Oriental education) 
was set at rest by a decision in favour of the former in 1835. It 
could hardly be questioned that Western education was needed 
to revitalize the country's social system, but the policy followed 
in this regard was based not on the need for re-orientation of the 
indigenous system, but on the strange conception of educating a 
class of persons to be “Englishmen” (except, of course, in birth), 
and making them the instrument for the progressive dissemination 
of Western education among the public. In the words of the author 
of this policy (Macaulay): “We must at present do our best to 
form a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions 
whom we govern—a class of persons Indian in blood and colour, 
but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect. To 
that class we may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of the 
Country, to enrich those dialects with terms of science borrowed 
from Western nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit 


vehicles for conveying knowledge to the great mass of the popu- 
lations,’ 


_This policy hit the indi 
did a great disservice to t 
marked the introduction 
an official level, th 


Senous system very hard indeed, and 
he cause of public education. While it 
of Western education in this country on 
e objective of education percolating down to 


1 H. Sharp, ed., op. cit., p. 2 2 
2:......... 
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the masses remained unfulfilled. Nearly 70 years after, the then 
Governor-General, Lord Curzon, frankly admitted that “ever since 
the cold breath of Macaulay's rhetoric passed over the field of 
Indian languages and Indian textbooks, the elementary education 
of the people in their own tongue has shrivelled and pined’. 


‘ZILLAH’ SCHOOLS 


More or less in line with this ill-fated policy, a resolution for 
starting zillah (district) schools in the principal towns (district 
headquarters) for the teaching of English literature and science 
through the medium of English was adopted. This resolution was, 
however, interpreted differently by different provinces. While some 
prohibited the use of ‘vernacular’ altogether, Bengal interpreted 
the resolution as implying the preferential treatment for English, 
without excluding the mother tongue. For the teaching of the 
provincial language, a vernacular teacher was attached to each 
government school. Besides, Bengali was the only language taught 
in the lower forms, and accordingly the lowest forms of these 
schools may be regarded as the first State elementary schools 
in Bengal. But the indigenous schools were excluded from partici- 
pation in public funds. 

The policy of ‘downward filtration’ was apparently inspired by 
the prevailing social conditions in England, and also perhaps by 
the enormity of the task involved in any programme of mass 
education in Pakistan after more than half-a-century’s neglect. 

It is significant that the policy was pursued against the recom- 
mendation of Mr. W. Adam who was appointed by the govern- 
ment to undertake a survey of education in Bengal during 1835-38. 
This survey stands out as the first of its kind and throws considerable 
light on the extent of the deterioration caused by the policy of utter 
neglect of education during the first 60 years of British rule. 
Mr. Adam found three types of schools in existence in the first 
half of the nineteenth century: (a) indigenous elementary schools; 
(b) elementary schools not indigenous, and (c) indigenous schools 
of learning (mostly for advanced work). He estimated that there 
were 100,000 schools for the education of the people in Bengal. 
According to his survey, the percentage of children of school age 
(5 to 14 years) varied from district to district, and their enrolment 
varied from 2.5 per cent in the backward districts to 16 per cent 
in the advanced districts, the average being approximately 7 per 
cent, He found the majority of teachers ‘simple-minded, but poor 
and ignorant’. He recommended (a) the encouragement of these 
schools by the payment of grants; (b) their co-ordination with the 
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central Anglo-Vernacular schools; (c) the establishment of a 
normal school for the training of teachers, and provision of small 
Jagirs (rent-free lands) for the support of trained teachers. He put 
up a plea that the greater part of the grant for education (£40,000 
in 1836) should be spent on implementing his recommendations. 
Mr. Adam rebutted the downward filtration theory in the follow- 
ing words: 

‘Instead of beginning with schools for the lower grades of native 
society, a system of government institutions may be advocated 
that shall provide, in the first place, for the higher classes on the 
principle that the tendency of knowledge is to descend, not to 
ascend; and that, with this view, we should at present seek to 
establish a school at the head station of every zillah (district), 
afterwards pergunnah schools, and last of all village schools, gradu- 
ally acquiring in the process more numerous and better qualified 
instruments for the diffusion of education. The primary objection 
to this plan is that it overlooks the entire system of native edu- 
cational institutions, Hindu and Muhammadan, which existed 
long before our rule, and which continue to exist under our rule, 
independent of us and of our Projects, forming and moulding the 
native character in successive Senerations. In the face of this 
palpable íact, the plan assumes that the country is to be indebted 
tous for schools, teachers, books—everything necessary to its moral 
and intellectual improvement, and that in the prosecution of our 
views we are to reject all the aids which the ancient institutions 
of the country and the actual attainments of the people afford 
towards their advancement.. .. The efficiency of every successive 
higher grade of institution cannot be secured except by drawing 
instructed pupils from the next lower grade which, consequently 
by the necessity of the case, demands prior attention. Children 
should not go to colle: 
superstructure lofty and firm, the foundations should be broad and 
deep; and, thus building from 
tions and every grade of in 
harmonious and salutary effect.” 

The Committee of Public Instruction (which consisted of 10 
European members) was willing to try out Adam's scheme in a 
selected area. But the Court of Directors, agrecing with the 
government, decreed only that it might be tried with success after 
the educational needs of the upper classes had been provided for. 
The foundation was thus laid for a lop-sided educational system, 
and the effects of this mistake could not be wholly corrected by 


1 W. Adam. Report on the State of Education in Bengal ( 1835 and 1838). Ed. by 
A. Basu. Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1941, p. 2571. 
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later efforts. The worst effect could be seen in the numerous 
indigenous schools which, deprived of State support, progressively 
deteriorated in efficiency. For decades afterwards secondary and 
higher education practically monopolized attention. Considered 
against this background, it is not difficult to understand why 
primary schools in Bengal, though numerous, were so inefficient, 
and the teachers so ill-paid, and why even public philanthropy was 
directed more to secondary and higher education. 

The claims of mass education were for the first time officially 
recognized in the despatch of 1854 which commended “to the 
special attention of the Government of India, the improvement 
and far wider extension of education both English and Vernacular’, 
and prescribed the following among other means for the attain- 
ment of these objects: 

The constitution of a separate department of administration for 
education. 

The establishment of institutions for training teachers for all 
classes of schools. 

The maintenance of the existing government colleges and high 
schools, and the increase of their number when necessary. 

The establishment of new middle schools. 

Increased attention to vernacular schools, indigenous or other- 
wise, for elementary education. 

The introduction of a system of grants-in-aid. 

The attention of the government was specially directed to the 

importance of placing the means of acquiring uscful and practical 

knowledge within reach of the great mass of the people. 

English was to be taught wherever there was a demand for it, 
but it was not to be substituted for the vernacular languages of the 
country. 

The despatch of 1859 reviewed the position since 1854 and 
strongly recommended that provision for primary education 
should be made through the instrumentality of the officers of 
government. The soliciting of contributions from the people was 
prohibited, and the levy of a special rate on land was suggested. 

No serious measures for the implementation of the recommen- 
dations contained in the despatch were taken. In Bengal, the levy 
of the educational cess was opposed by the local administration 
as being against the provisions of the Permanent Settlement. 
Though this opposition was finally ruled out, the policy continued 
to be the encouragement of the English schools to the neglect of 
the indigenous schools, and limited finance prohibited the estab- 
lishment of new schools in sufficient numbers to compensate for 
the latter's disappearance. In 1839, Lord Auckland restored to 
the institutions for (higher) oriental learning the funds they had 
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lost from the educational grant, and supplied additional funds for 
English education. In 187 1-72, Mr. Adam's plan for payment of 
awards to the primary schools according to the progress made by 
Pupils, in other words “payment by results”, was adopted. It was 
approved by the Educational Commission of 1882, and the expan- 
sion of primary schools as a result was quite rapid. Due to shortage 
of funds, however, the amount of the award was reduced, which 
naturally adversely affected the enthusiasm of the teachers. The 
inequity of such a method was gradually recognized, and in 1901 
it was given up in favour of quarterly ‘subsistence allowances? for 
the teachers, plus extra payments at the end of the year depending 
on enrolment and achievement. 


CIRCLE SYSTEM 


introduced by the Christian Knowledge Society in 1822, and 


2 > Was recognized by the Government 
of Bengal in 1863-64 and extended 10 years later. Under this 


was taken up more by supervision of other schools and promotion 
of new schools within his circle than by the efficient running of his 
own school. Secondly, the number of schools increased faster than 


the supply of funds available for financing them, and a halt had 
to be called. 


LOCAL BODIES AND EDUCATION 


Puey for reasons of finance, the provincial governments also 
ound it expedient to pass i 
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managed by district boardsincreased from 13,318 in 1887 to 14,531 

in 1892, and pupils from 564,802 to 639,883. 

The attempts and experiments aimed at expansion and im- 
provement of education during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century admittedly point to the good intentions behind them. But, 
due partly to the consequences of earlier mistakes, and partly to 
the lack of a determined and realistic approach on the part of the 
Sponsors of these attempts, very little was actually achieved. In 
1900-1, the number of children at school had only risen to 15 
per cent of the children ofschool age (from 73 per cent in 1835-39: 
Mr. Adam's estimate). But, if the increase in the population of the 
country during these 60 years is taken into consideration, the total 
number of children outside the school in 1900-1 must have been 
much larger than in 1835-39. The increase in the number of 
schools during this period and in the following two decades, 
moreover, did not indicate a real expansion of primary education 
because the average enrolment was very small. This seems to be 
confirmed by figures for the period 1900-1 to 1919-20 as quoted 
by Mr. Evan E. Biss in his study on Bengal: 

*Of the number of schools there is nothing to complain. There 
is a school to every 1.7 sq. miles of Bengal, including its immense 
areas of jungle, water, and cultivation. This sort of calculation is 
without much value as a measure of the real state of primary 
education. I have come across subordinate inspecting officers who 
imagined it was a part of their duty merely to increase the number 
of schools, and were much less concerned as to the resulting number 
of children under instruction, or the efficiency of the instruction 
given.... In 1919-20 the number of primary schools had increased 
by 10,278 as compared with 1914-15, and that of the pupils by 
only 185,622, or an average of 18 children per additional school, 
even if the whole of the increase were confined to them. The average 
strength of a school in 1914-15 was 34 and this was reduced in 
1919-20 to go 

The total effect of the policy followed by the rulers of the country 
on the education of the people till the end of the nineteenth century 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The utter neglect of education till 1813, and thereafter the 
encouragement of English education among a limited section 
of people in preference to the education of the masses, spelt ruin 
to the existing indigenous school system, and the many 
weaknesses of the new narrow-based educational system became 
more and more pronounced as it expanded. Excepting a micro- 
scopic few, most of the products of the new system chose 


1 Biss Report on Primary Education in Bengal, p. 15. 
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government and other jobs as they were, perhaps, intended to. 
They were hardly interested in social service; on the contrary, 
they developed a national inferiority complex and looked down 
upon every tradition and custom of the country. Their philo- 
sophy was one of despair about the future of the country, and 
they contented themselves with the comforts that their wages 
and official status brought them. 

2. Though the policy of “downward filtration” of education gradu- 
ally yielded place after 1854 to that of direct State responsibility 
for the education of the masses, the latter was not backed up 
by adequate measures, with the result that the void in the field 
of mass education went on increasing. 

3. The commercial exploitation of the country to the neglect of its 
economic development, the changes in the land settlement, and 
the appropriation of educational and other endowments so 
affected the economy of the country that financial difficulties 
blocked the way of future educational expansion. 

4- The cumulative effect of the above factors was to create an 
ever-widening gap between the supply of educational facilities 
and the goal of universal education, towards which the countries 
in the West made great advances during this period. In spite 
of the many defects in her educational system, the country was 
more or less on a level with the countries of the West well up 
to the close of the eighteenth century. But, as the twentieth 
century opened, she found herself reduced to the Position of an 
educationally underdeveloped country, which unfortunately 
remains her lot today. 

The twentieth century opened with the promise of a better future 

for mass education. Lord Curzon took over as Governor-General 

in 1899 and his government framed a new policy for primary 
education in the following terms: 

“The Government of India fully accept the proposition that the 
active extension of primary education is one of the most important 
duties of the State, They undertake this responsibility, not merely 
on general grounds, but because, as Lord Lawrence observed in 
1868, “among all the sources of difficulty in our administration and 
of Possible danger to the stability of our government there are few 
SO serious as the ignorance of the people”.” 
er of children attending schools in 1907 showed an 
erai x pe over the figure of 1902. The imperial grant 
contrary to ae 40 lakhs of Tupees to 75 lakhs in 1905. But, 
R ə E declaration, the entire amount was not 
not as rapid ra education, the expansion of which was therefore 

ad been hoped. 
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management, and 76 per cent under private management. The 
latter, however, followed the departmental curriculum and rules, 
and so were also termed “public institutions”. Except in Bengal, 
most of them received grants from the local boards. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the primary school system was 
the low remuneration paid to the teachers. In Bengal this com- 
prised a stipend of Rs.5 for the head teacher and Rs.3 for the 
assistant teacher, and an annual grant depending on the number 
of children in regular attendance. In Punjab, the teacher received 
a block grant based on the average attendance of pupils over 5 
years of age and a staff grant (in the case of certificated teachers) 
equal to one-fifth of the salary paid to a neighbouring board school. 

The average cost of education per child (in Bengal) was as 
follows: in 1887, Rs.3; in 1902, Rs.3.7; in 1907, Rs.3.9. 

It is, therefore, understandable that the quality of education 
was very poor, and quantitatively also, with one school for every 
10.9 sq. miles of the country, the facilities were still very limited. 
Yet the first decade of the twentieth century was indeed a mo- 
mentous period in the social history of the country, since it marked 
the beginning of a new era in social and educational development. 
The categorical change in the government policy of education has 
been already indicated above. More remarkable, however, was the 
change that was slowly but surely taking place in the attitude of 
the people towards English education. The Muslims under the 
influence of the Aligarh movement sponsored by Sir Syed Ahmed 
were clearly reconciling themselves to the new scheme of things. 
The Muslim League Party, which was subsequently to lead the 
struggle for Pakistan, was founded in 1906 under the leadership 
of Nawab Salimullah of Bengal. Many non-official organizations for 
educating and organizing public opinion began to appear in the 
field. The Imperial Legislative Council established in 1909 following 
the Morley-Minto reforms, though an apology for a parliament, 
provided a useful forum for the expression of public opinion and 
focusing government attention on the urgently needed reforms. 


MOVEMENT FOR UNIVERSAL COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The claims of primary education to receive greater attention 
were also gaining ground. On 19 March 1910, Mr. Gokhale, a 
non-official member of the Imperial Legislative Council, moved 
a resolution for the introduction of free and compulsory education. 
The Muslim League, the Indian National Congress and all other 
organizations supported the Bill when itwas circulated. Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and other prominent 
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leaders lent their whole-hearted support to the measure. But the 
majority of the officials vehemently opposed it and characterized it 
as financially impracticable. As a consequence, despite the united 
support of prominent non-official leaders and parties, the Legisla- 
tive Council with its official majority rejected the Bill. 


THE WAR AND ITS EFFECTS 


Non-official organizations steadily grew in strength, and their 
ranks were soon swelled by the increasingly large number of 
disillusioned people who had chosen English education, chiefly 
under the lure of jobs in government offices and mercantile firms 
only to find that the supply of Western-educated young men had 
begun to outstrip the demand. The impact of the war lent new 
vigour to the national movements, and further constitutional 
reforms were introduced with the Armistice. The administration 
of some of the departments in the provinces, including education, 
was entrusted to the ministers commanding the confidence of those 
provincial legislatures with a non-official majority (1919-21). A 
progressively increasing number of the posts in educational 
services began to go to nationals of the country, and in 1937 
recruitment of Europeans practically came to a halt. These 
changes, along with the pressure of enlightened public opinion, 
led to the enactment of legislation for the expansion of primary 
education and the application of compulsion in different provinces. 

The Bengal Primary Education Act of 1919 was applicable only 
to the municipalities until 1921 when its scope was extended to 
the village unions. The original Act envisaged a survey within 
one year of children between the ages of 6 and 10, school buildings, 
staff, the equipment, etc., required to meet the needs of all children 
between 6 and 11, present and future estimate of additional cost, 
present income, proposals for levy of education cess and the amount 
of government grants. ‘If, after complying with directions of the 
government, the commissioners are of opinion that the primary 
education of all boys, not being less than 6 or more than 10 years 
of age, should be made compulsory within the municipality, or 
any part thereof, they may apply to the government for permission 
to introduce therein compulsory primary education for such boys; 
and if the assent of the government be received primary education 
shall be compulsory for all such boys.” 

Though primary education was not intended to be free normally, 
full or partial exemption from payment of fees could be granted 
in deserving cases by the school Committee, The Act, however, 
remained inoperative except nominally in Chittagong and Calcutta. 
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There were two reasons: (a) the initiative of application was left 
with the local bodies who, in those early days of local self-govern- 
ment, were unwilling to risk their popularity with the electors by 
the introduction of compulsion; and (b) many of the local bodies 
lacked the resources to finance the scheme, and additional taxation 
was considered either impracticable or inexpedient. 

A survey by Mr. Biss in 1920 revealed that in 1918-19 Bengal 
had the largest number of primary schools, namely, 44,925. But 
the number of publicly managed primary schools in Bengal was 
the lowest, only 6.9 per cent. It was also significant that the tuition 
fee was highest and per capita cost lowest in Bengal. Tables I and II 
throw an interesting light on the state of primary education in 
different provinces. 

Mr. Biss recommended the better distribution of schools, the 
setting up of publicly managed central schools, and the re-orien- 
tation of the curriculum by linking it with the life ofthe community. 
He also submitted a scheme of universal free primary education 
involving a capital expenditure of Rs.17,306,205 and a recurring 
expenditure of Rs.17,679,051. The Biss Scheme, partially accepted 
by the government, gave an impetus to primary education and by 
1938 the proportion of Muslim children in the primary schools 
had risen from the 1918-19 figure of 51.4 to 54 per cent. 

The Punjab Primary Education Act of 1919 was divided into 
two parts. Part 1 contained instructions regarding the survey and 
other conditions to be fulfilled prior to the introduction of com- 
pulsion. Part 11 laid down the rules for application of compulsion. 
As in the case of the Bengal Act, compulsion was to be confined 
to boys. But the Punjab Act was slightly more progressive in that 
it envisaged free education in all publicly managed schools. The 
provisions of the Act, though not fully applied, were tried out with 
encouraging results in selected areas of the Punjab in the following 
manner: if the accommodation in a particular school was for, say, 
100, and the local authority found that some of the places remained 
vacant, they were filled by enforcing compulsion, and the boys 
admitted were compelled to stay at school for three to four years. 

This limited application of compulsion obviously did not affect 
all the boys of school age, but it reduced wastage and improved 
the efficiency of the existing schools. The comparatively better 
achievements in the Punjab are chiefly due to the following facts: 
1. The officials in the Punjab fortunately showed greater imagi- 

nation in formulating the general administrative policy. 

2. The province had been spared the ill-fated experiments in the 
land-system which proved ruinous to Bengal. : 

3. The administration was not indifferent to the economic develop- 
ment of the province, and the development of irrigation had 
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Tas ie II. Educational finance 1918-19. 


Pisvinss Total expense Average cost Average : 
Boys Girls Boys Girls annual fee 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. annas pies 
Bengal 1020. 4 063 ogo 739 666 3-5 3.0 I- XE 10 
Punjab . . . 1889396 425543 7.6 9-9 Qv gg 
NWR Bas us i 223103 35156 8.7 11.5 0 € à 


1 The rupee is divided into 16 annas; 1 anna equals 4 pice or 12 pies. The 
exchange rate is 1 Pakistan rupec equals U.S.$0.3022. 


increased her economic resources considerably. But the greatest 
blessing is that it is a land of peasant proprietors. In the west, 
there is a movement, which has grown in strength since the war, 
to substitute peasant proprietors for the landlord, in the belief 
that the welfare of a country is closely linked with this form of 
agricultural organization. In the Punjab the problem does not 
arise, for except in the outer marches, the peasant proprietor 
is everywhere predominant’.t 

4. The educational policy was also sounder, as the following 
remarks by a director of public instruction will illustrate: 

*Compulsion is, therefore, an economy and not a luxury 

which must wait for better times. Every effort should, therefore, 
be used to introduce it as rapidly as possible. But it is neither 
possible nor advisable to apply compulsion at one and the same 
time throughout the length and breadth of the province. Much 
time and money have already been wasted in the preparation 
of schemes which have been necessarily vague and obviously 
unreal. Equally inadvisable and unfair is the limitation of 
compulsion to those areas which can afford to contribute a 
fixed proportion of the additional expenditure involved; for 
this is tantamount to the encouragement of the rich at the 
expense of the poor. An imperfectly devised scheme of com- 
pulsion may easily result in widening the gap between rich and 
poor, between progressive and backward. In the Punjab the 
expenditure on compulsion is included in the ordinary accounts 
for vernacular education, and the government assistance is 
regulated by the grading of each board.” 


1 Malcolm Lyall Darling. The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. 3rd ed. Lon- 
don, H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1932, p. xii. 

? Punjab. Education Department. Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab, 
1925-26. Simla, Government printing, p. 13. 
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The attendance also registered an improvement (8o per cent) in 
the schools in compulsory areas, but no effective action was taken 
to enforce attendance of the remaining boys. It appears that while 
action was taken against guardians who refused to send their wards 
to school at all, no action was usually taken against the guardians 
of those who joined the school for a period and then stayed away. 
“This has created a feeling in the minds of the guardians that it is 
only necessary to send the boys to a school for a short period to 
avoid .prosecution.” The following remarks of the superintendent 
of municipal schools, Lahore, throw further light on the causes 
of the ineffective application of compulsion: “Last year about 130 
notices were issued against defaulters, but not more than 73 
prosecutions were successful. This was due to defective procedure. 
The legal adviser to the municipality institutes all prosecutions on 
behalf of the municipality. Generally, it takes at least three months 
to obtain a hearing in court, and sometimes more. The report 
is normally made in midwinter, but the prosecution is rarely 
heard until midsummer. During this long interval a large number 
of defaulters have left the station. In some cases the boys have 
become over-age.? With the coming into operation of the Act 
of 1919, the primary course was reduced from five to four years. 
'This was clearly an unsound step, as pointed out by the Punjab 
University Committee in 1932. “The main objective of the primary 
course should be to make the masses literate and to give them the 
modicum of knowledge which all should possess; but many 
witnesses have pointed out that a primary school with only four 
classes is unlikely to fulfil even this limited aim, especially in rural 
areas, where the danger of relapse into illiteracy is very great.” 
'The Government of the North-West Frontier Province considered 
the application of the provisions of the Punjab Primary Education 
Act to that province, but abandoned the idea since in the opinion 
of the director of public instruction, North-West Frontier Province, 
“the general application of compulsion is not yet a practical 
problem'.: 

In Bengal, fresh legislation was enacted in 1930, known as 
Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Act of 1930, in order to remedy 
the defects of the Act of 1919 as amended in 1921. The Act was 
applicable to the rural areas only and only to children between 
6 and 11 years of age, and the initiative of applying compulsion 


1J. M. Sen, op. cit., p. 265. 


A Quinquennial Report on the Progress of. Education in the Punjab (1922-27). Simla, 
Education Department, p. 8. 


5 J. M. Sen, Op. cit., p. 267. 
Education in India, 1930-31. Calcutta, Education Department, p. 31. 
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was now transferred to the provincial government who were, 
however, required to consult the local bodies before the final 
adoption of any scheme. 

It created district school boards with a non-official majority, 
specifically for the administration of primary education. The 
composition and functions of the district school boards are in 
Appendix 1. 

The Act provided for the levy of a primary education cess at 
5 pice to the rupee of annual rent paid by the cultivator, to be 
shared by him and the landlord in the ratio of 33 : 13. 

By 1947 school boards were set up in all districts in East Bengal, 
leading to a considerable expansion of primary education with, 
however, very little improvement in the quality of education. 

The reason why apparently good machinery like the district 
school boards, with free primary education, failed to yield the 
desired result appears to lie in the following circumstances. 

Firstly, though each school board had formulated a scheme 
showing the number and distribution of the schools, additional 
teachers required, and the specifications for school buildings, 
financial reasons ruled out any expenditure on buildings or higher 
salary scales than those prescribed by the government. As a 
consequence, though the new scheme ensured a better distribution 
of school facilities, the building specifications were nowhere rigidly 
enforced. The buildings left to local philanthropy were mostly 
very poor in structure and accommodation. A wiser course would 
have been to proceed more cautiously, according to a phased plan 
for each district. 

Secondly, and even more serious was that this sudden expansion 
in education was not accompanied by adequate provision for the 
supply of reasonably qualified and contented teachers. Out of 
90,000 primary teachers in Bengal in 1938-39, as many as 62,000 
were untrained. Consequently, the tendency towards progressive 
lowering of the status of the primary teacher which had set in 
during the carly British period remained uncorrected, and low pay 
and low qualifications along with the policy now followed began 
to operate by themselves as a force for keeping down the pay and 
qualifications of the primary teacher. 

Thirdly, World War II also affected the primary school very 
adversely. The majority of qualified teachers left their ill-paid jobs 
at the primary schools for more attractive positions created by 
the war. The rise in the cost of living that came in the wake of 
the war also made posts in the primary schools less remunerative 
for those who stayed, thus compelling them to pay more attention 
to subsidiary means of livelihood. There has been little change in 


the position since. 
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Except for an experiment carried out by the School Board of 
Mymensingh in one Union," no attempt was made by any of 
them to apply compulsion in any area until after the rising of 
Pakistan. 

New legislation was also enacted in Punjab, known as the 
Punjab Compulsory Education Act of 1940 and repealing the 
Act of 1919. The scope of compulsion was now broadened so as 
to include girls, but was not even tried out on a limited and 
experimental basis. 

Primary education in Sind (which previously formed a part of 
Bombay) was governed by the provisions of the Bombay Primary 
Education Act of 1923. Under this Act, the newly-created district 
school boards and the municipalities were responsible for the 
administration of primary education, until it was repealed and 
the Sind Primary Education Act of 1947 came into force. Under 
the latter, the provincial government took over the control of 
primary education from the district school boards which were 
abolished. 

Thus by 1947, the legislation in force in different provinces 
provided an interesting study in the variety of provisions regarding 
the application of compulsion. While the Sind Act left the entire 
initiative with the provincial government, the Punjab Act left it 
with the local bodies, and the Bengal Act came in between the 
two, in that the provincial government was required to formulate 
schemes for the application of compulsion in rural areas in consul- 
tation with local bodies, though in the case of the municipal areas 
governed by the Act of 1919 as amended in 1921, the initiative 
was with the local bodies, as in Punjab. 


SUMMARY 


The period from the beginning of the twentieth century till the 
end of British rule in August 1947, may very rightly be character- 
ized as a period of momentous developments in the field of primary 
education. 

Though indigenous institutions still existed, they were not 
efficient, and a considerable number of primary schools following 
the new curriculum had grown up in the country in their place. 

This period saw the enactment of legislation providing for the 
expansion of primary education and application of compulsion. 
But there was a wide gap between legislative provision and edu- 
cational practice, the latter invariably lagging far behind. 


1 The experiment is described in A War-time Educational Experiment, by M. S. Huq. 
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A careful study of the Education Acts of Bengal and Punjab 
leaves the reader with the impression that they were not designed 
for wide application. This conclusion becomes all the more irre- 
sistible in the context of the financial arrangements for implemen- 
tation of the Acts. It does not appear that the full implications 
of the application of compulsion were appreciated either by those 
who demanded it or by those who had drafted the legislation. In 
Bengal, public enthusiasm for compulsion was apparently 
dampened by the enactment of the legislation, and except for 
the faint effort by the Chittagong Municipality, no scheme for 
its implementation was put forward by any local body. In Punjab, 
the areas covered during the first wave of enthusiasm did not 
show any appreciable expansion during the following 20 years 
Though the results obtained were extolled by the education depart- 
ment, still it is interesting to note that the department was hardly 
over-enthusiastic in the matter of the extension of the application 
of compulsion beyond the insignificant field already covered. 
These enactments lose their significance further when the facts 
regarding the supply of teachers and accommodation are taken 
into consideration. In 1921, 34,271 boys” primary schools in 
Bengal had only 42,561 teachers. All but 7,973 of them were 
untrained and as many as 15,710 had not themselves studied 
beyond the fourth primary standard. Their mean salary varied 
from Rs.8 annas 6 in Bengal to Rs.25 annas 8 in Punjab. Excepting 
a negligible number in Punjab, the Frontier provinces and Sind, 
no primary school could boast of even a half-brick building. In 
all cases, the accommodation provided by the school buildings was 
inadequate. Unable to cope with the growing number of children, 
Bengal resorted to a double-shift system and Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province to open-air classes. But, except in a few 
areas in Punjab, the clauses regarding compulsion remained in- 
operative. The results obtained in the Punjab, however, strength- 
ened the case for compulsion, and showed the way to possible 
elimination of wastage in education by judicious application of 


compulsion. 
The transfer of the control of primary education to local bodies 


was completed, though this was originally conceived as a measure 
to relieve the provincial government of the increasing burden of 
financing education. The other notable measures were that primary 
education was declared free in East Bengal, Sind and the North- 
West Frontier Province and in the compulsory areas of Punjab, 
and the imposition of an education cess was accepted as an ad- 
ditional means of financing primary education. 

With the spread of English education and the disillusionment 
that unemployment brought to the educated youths, the defects 
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of the education system began to attract the notice of the public, 
and the movement for greater attention to primary education 
began to gain in strength. 

Measures for the expansion of primary education were adopted. 
But the greatest obstacle in the way ofan appreciable improvement 
in primary education was the lack of funds, and the inadequate 
supply of properly qualified teachers. Even in 1947, in spite of 
the emphasis placed by earlier administrators on the quality of 
education, the salary scales were too low, and the arrangements 
for teacher training inadequate. 

The end of World War 11 found primary education in a pre- 
carious position. The cost of living having risen by nearly 500 
per cent, the teaching posts in the primary schools ceased to have 
any attraction for qualified people. 

The conditions created by the war added to the chain of factors 
responsible for the low pay, qualifications, and status of primary 
teachers. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


Primary education in Pakistan is governed by the following Acts 
to which reference was made in the foregoing chapters: Bengal 
Primary Education Act of 1919 as amended in 1932; Bengal 
(Rural) Primary Education Act of 1930 as amended by the East 
Bengal Act XX of 1951 and East Bengal Ordinance XVII of 
1951; the Punjab Primary Education Act of 1940; the Sind 
Primary Education Act of 1947 (also adopted for Karachi); the 
North-West Frontier Province Primary Education Act of 1939; 
and Bahawalpur Primary Education Act of 1948. 

There are at present 39,497 primary schools in Pakistan. They 
are not, however, uniformly distributed. In East Bengal, which 
is very densely populated, there is one school for every 3.14 Sq. 
miles or for every, 2,000 population. Again, in Baluchistan, which 
is very sparsely populated, there is one school for every 444-5 Sq. 
miles. The total enrolment of children in the primary stage now 
stands at 3,755,664 as against 3,139,792 in 1947-48. This increase 
of over 600,000 children within the brief space of five years is 
chiefly due to the awakening that came with freedom, and the 
measures adopted in various provinces to speed up the expansion 
of primary education. But the present position, though encouraging, 
can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. Nearly 60 per cent of 
children of school age are still not attending school, and it is indeed 
very depressing to note that only a little over 16 per cent of the 
girls of school age are now attending school (See Appendixes IV 
and V). The number of children of school age so far enrolled also 
varies in different parts, ranging from 23 to 53 per cent. 

It will, however, appear from Appendix V that a progressive 
improvement in the distribution of the children at school (as 
among different grades) has been taking place. This means that, 
increasingly, more children are staying at school for the whole 
course than before. With the primary course recently extended 
to five years, it also means that the children are getting more out 
of their schooling than in the past. But several factors are operating 
against an appreciable improvement in the quality of education. 

Firstly, the rapid increase in enrolment has far outstripped the 
accommodation and equipment available which practically stand 
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DIAGRAM I. CHILDREN OF PRIMARY SCHOOL AGE IN PAKISTAN 
AND ITS PROVINCES AND STATES (Excluding frontier regions, 
Baluchistan and Khairpur) 


(Shaded portions represent children at school ) 
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PRESENT STATUS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


at pre-Pakistan level. As a result, recourse was had to open-air 
classes and the two-shift system. Though unavoidable, these make- 
do devices fail to solve the problem, because open-air classes cannot 
be held throughout the year, and even then additional equipment 
is needed. Besides, the shift system, except in the Karachi federal 
area where two sets of teachers work in two shifts, means half 
schooling for children and places a considerable strain on the 
teacher. 

Secondly, the supply of teachers has not kept pace with the 
increasing enrolment. There are 92,433 teachers for 3,755,664 
children. The national average teacher-pupil ratio is 1 : 40. The 
ratio is actually much higher if the small one-teacher schools are 
left out of consideration. In some parts, the teacher-pupil ratio is as 
high as r : 64. This seriously militates against efficient schooling. 
It is true that in some of the Western countries, €.g. in the United 
Kingdom after the last war, the teachers had to cope with very 
large classes, the size of which sometimes ranged from 50 to 60 
children. But it has to be borne in mind that the general social 
conditions there and facilities in other respects are so much more 
favourable than in Pakistan and that the teachers are better 
qualified. 

Thirdly, in spite of the improvement noticed in the total en- 
rolment and distribution of children, the largest number of children 
is still in class 1 and stagnation and wastage remain a problem. 

It will appear from Appendix V that of the children in class 1 
in 1947-48, 64 per cent in West Punjab, only 15 per cent in 
East Bengal and 29 per cent in Sind reached class 1V in 1950-51. 
In the North-West Frontier Province and Karachi, of the children 
in class I in 1949-50, 29 per cent and 28 per cent respectively 
reached class IV in 1952-53. Being based on a sample survey of 
schools of different types (average, below average and above 
average) in the ratio r : 1 : 1 in each province, the estimates in 
regard to Sind and the North-West Frontier Province are only 
an approximate indication of the position. "The proportion of girls 
reaching class IV is lower than that of boys, as the figures for 
girls” schools in the Karachi arca will show (see Appendix V). 
The ratio of children in class IV to children in class I in the 
North-West Frontier Province will be slightly higher if the junior 
section of class 1 is treated as class 1 instead of combining it with 
the senior section as is the current practice. 

The proportion of children in class IV in East Bengal will also 
be slightly higher if the children nominally borne on the rolls of 
class 1 in order to swell the total enrolment, necessary to avoid 
retrenchment of staff, are left out. In West Punjab, the position 
may not be as encouraging since it looks as if the children in the 
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nursery classes unofficially attached to some primary schools (not 
included in the school enrolment shown above) are taken into 
consideration. The nursery classes are not organized to meet the 
needs of pre-school children. As they are run at present, they 
prepare the children in the primary school subjects with a view 
to their admission to class I. The children in class I are, therefore, 
usually those who have passed through the preparatory course in 
the nursery class. 

Even if due allowance is made for the error probable in any 
estimate of wastage based on the above figures, the conclusion is 
irresistible that the extent of wastage and stagnation in primary 
education is colossal. 

Various factors, such as poverty, unfavourable home conditions, 
sickness, inadequate supervision, unsuitable curriculum and 
unsound methods of education among others, appear to be 
responsible for this state of things. These factors are so bound up 
with each other that it is hardly possible to isolate the effect of 
one factor from that of the others in order to assess their relative 
importance. For example, irregular attendance and the leaving 
of school before completion of the course may be due as much 
to poverty and uncongenial home conditions as to an unsuitable 
school programme. 

Compulsion by itself would not go far to remedy the situation. 
It might succeed only to the extent that stagnation and wastage 
are due to non-attendance, irregular attendance and premature 
withdrawal of the children. But at the same time compulsion is 
bound to increase progressively the number of children stagnating 
in class I unless it is accompanied by appropriate measures to 
deal with the other factors, particularly the development of a 
suitable school programme, which seems to depend on an adequate 
supply of qualified teachers. 

The above inference is confirmed on a small scale by a compara- 
tive study of conditions in well-staffed and ill-staffed schools in 
any part of the country, and, on a larger scale, by a comparison 
of conditions in East Bengal and West Punjab. . 

It is significant that in East Bengal, where stagnation and 
wastage are most alarming, the teachers are the lowest paid and 
least qualified. It is also significant that in West Punjab where 
classes are larger than in East Bengal, but teachers better paid 
and better qualified, the wastage is less. This clearly shows that 
the quality of education is less adversely affected by a higher 
pupil-teacher ratio than by an ill-paid and ill-qualified staff. Of 
course, a rapid expansion of education may, by itself, operate, 
even if temporarily, in increasing wastage. 

The pay scales of teachers of various qualifications obtaining 
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in Pakistan are shown as far as available in Appendix VI. There 
is at present no national scale of pay, the pay scales varying from 
province to province. 

The minimum pay for a trained matriculate (high school 
graduate) varies from Rs.32 annas 8 in East Bengal to Rs.75 plus 
Rs.30 cost-of-living allowance if he is a J.A.V. (Junior Anglo- 
Vernacular trained) in West Punjab. The maximum ranges from 
Rs.65 annas 8 in East Bengal to Rs.250 in Bahawalpur, and Rs.250 
plus Rs.48 cost-of-living, in the case of J.A.V. teachers in West 
Punjab. The salary scales are almost the same in Bahawalpur 
and West Punjab. But those in East Bengal are extremely low. 
What a trained matriculate in East Bengal gets is less than the 
pay of an unqualified teacher, i.e. one who has not passed the 
primary school leaving certificate examination (standard VIT), 
in Sind. As we have seen, the salary scale in East Bengal has in 
the past also been miserably low. In the provinces of Sind, North- 
West Frontier Province, the Karachi federal area, and Khairpur, 
teachers enjoy the status of civil servants. In West Punjab, however, 
they are employees of the local bodies, and as such are not entitled 
to pensions, though they benefit by a contributory provident fund. 
The status of the primary teachers in the compulsory areas in East 
Bengal is yet to be determined. In the non-compulsory areas, the 
teachers are, of course, the employees of the local bodies, though 
they have not yet been admitted to the benefit ofa provident fund. 

Tt is true that there has in recent years been a considerable rise 
in the scales of pay. But this has been more than offset by the rise 
in the cost of living during the same period, so that, in spite of 
the recent salary increases, the real wages are lower, as will appear 
from the following illustration from East Bengal. 


"TABLE III. Salary scales (per month). 


š e r 1947 1951 
Qualifications Es =e Pa SE "ene Prewar 
Rs. Rs. annas Rs. annas Rs. annas Rs. annas 
Matriculate and trained 16 34 8 8 10 5o 8 12 10 
Matriculate or trained . 12 24 8 6 2 35 8 8 14 
Untrained non- 
matriculate. 10 15 8 3 14 22 0 5 8 


1 Calculated on the basis of the rise in the cost of living, 1939 taken as the base-year. 
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It is not, therefore, surprising that the profession of primary teaching 

does not attract qualified people, and that those already in the 

profession, particularly in East Bengal, do not look upon it as a 

worth-while whole time vocation. Out of sheer necessity, many 

of them are compelled to engage in agriculture or other employ- 
ment and look upon teaching work as a subsidiary occupation. 

This fact was brought into prominence when, in East Bengal, after 

the introduction of the compulsory scheme, many trained matri- 

culate teachers preferred to continue in their old posts near their 

homes in non-compulsory areas on the lower pay of Rs.34 annas 8 

rather than go to places away from their homes and earn the higher 

pay of Rs.50 annas 8. 

The rules of appointment of primary teachers also vary from 
province to province and may be summarized as follows è 
1. Where local bodies control primary education, as in West 

Punjab and non-compulsory areas in East Bengal, the teachers 

are ordinarily appointed by the local bodies on the recommen- 

dation of the district inspectors of schools. 

2. In the Karachi federal area, Sind, North-West Frontier Province, 
Bahawalpur, Khairpur, and the compulsory areas of East 
Bengal, the teachers are appointed directly by the education 
department. 

In East Bengal, the selection is made through a committee 
consisting of the president (or the vice-president) of a district 
school board as chairman, and the district inspector and the 
sub-divisional inspector of schools as members. 

3. The qualifications required of prospective teachers are as 
follows: Sind, Karachi and Khairpur: primary school leaving 
certificate (up to standard VII); North-West Frontier Province: 
junior vernacular training certificate; Bahawalpur: junior 
vernacular training certificate; East Bengal: for old teachers, 
passed selection test; for new entrants, matriculation (gradua- 
tion from high school) or certificate of training. 

The trend in all provinces is towards raising the qualification test, 

and preference is given to training, academic qualifications remain- 

ing the same. The qualification test is, however, relaxed in the 
case of women teachers as a matter of necessity in view of the 
dearth of women teachers compared with the demand. 

Of the 92,433 teachers in primary schools 54,413 or 58.6 per 
cent are trained. The number of untrained teachers, therefore, 
stands at 38,020, that is 41.4 per cent of the total number, and 
includes many who are barely literate themselves. The number of 
teacher-training institutions and their approximate annual output 
are shown in Appendix XI. In order to speed up the supply 
of trained teachers, many provinces have adopted schemes for the 
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expansion of training facilities. These are discussed in Chapter 
Five. It may, however, be noted that the facilities of training as 
envisaged in these schemes do not appear to be adequate except 
in East Bengal and Punjab. Secondly, the programmes of training 
do not aim at similar levels of attainment. The quality of training 
at present is far from satisfactory. None of the training institutions 
is properly staffed. In some cases, the staff are hardly superior in 
their qualifications (middle school standard and trained) to the 
students they are required to instruct. The best of the existing 
training institutions, e.g. Teachers College, Hyderabad (Sind), 
primary training institutes in East Bengal, normal schools in West 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and Bahawalpur, have 5 
to 10 trained graduates. The programme of training lacks vitality. 
The same stereotyped programme is followed year in and year 
out. The content of the course is in many cases selected from 
subjects prescribed for secondary school teachers based on “text- 
books” mostly unsuitable for this stage of training. The practical 
lessons follow the same mechanical pattern. As a result, teachers 
are not getting the best out of their training, though admittedly 
they have to work at top pressure throughout the term and pass 
several examinations. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
improvement in the quality of education has not been commen- 
surate with the increase in the number of trained teachers. The 
problem before the country is not merely to increase the supply 
of trained teachers but to increase the supply of properly trained 
teachers. 

The low pay and poor qualification of an average primary 
teacher have most unfavourably affected his social status. As a 
matter of fact, these factors form a vicious circle, one being the 
cause of the other. As long as a large proportion of the teachers 
remains ill-qualified, it is justifiably argued that an increase in 
their salary! is bound to increase the wastage. The supply of 
qualified teachers is, therefore, one of the most pressing needs of 
the hour, and a prerequisite to expansion of primary education. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


School buildings are very poor in East Bengal. The best are tin 
sheds with bamboo walls and earth floors. Excepting the practising 
schools attached to training schools, and the old district board 


? Bengal (India). Committee appointed by the government to consider the 
problems of primary and adult education, Report, 1939. Alipore. Part I, 


P. 2 and 9. 
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schools, they are all gifts from the public of the vicinity. In West 
Punjab and Sind, there are a few brick buildings provided by the 
district boards, but the rest are contributed by the public. In East 
Bengal, the old district board school buildings, though also tin 
sheds, are better-built and more spacious than elsewhere. 

An interesting fact which emerges from a study of the buildings 
in different parts is that the proportion of good buildings di- 
minishes progressively with the expansion of primary education. 
The reason is not far to seek. For financial reasons, the government 
found it increasingly impossible to spend money on buildings. 
This responsibility was first passed on to the district boards towards 
the close of the nineteenth century, and with further expansion 
of primary education the responsibility was passed on to the local 
public. The outcome of this policy has not been satisfactory. For 
one thing, the buildings are of a poor quality structurally. For 
another, they vary considerably in size, and tend to grow smaller 
and poorer with the growth in their number. Besides, schools built 
from private contributions cannot be expected to be most centrally 
located. 

In East Bengal, the attempt to control the location of schools 
according to a plan based on a prior survey resulted either in lack 
of philanthropic response in some places, or in the buildings 
falling far below specifications. In most cases, the donors are 
actuated by a desire for social distinction, and for this reason schools 
have to be located on their lands near their homesteads, though 
the places may not be central for the purposes of the village or 
villages to be served. Moreover, villages which seem to need a 
school most are often those which have no donors of means, and 
under this policy they are at a great disadvantage. 

Whatever their structural features, the need is for more buildings 
to cope with the increasing number of schoolchildren, and ease 
the present overcrowding. 

The fact that has to be faced is that additional buildings of any 
kind are not forthcoming in sufficient number, whether from public 
funds or local philanthropy. In order to meet this situation the 
following make-do devices have been adopted. 


Two Shifts with Two Sets of Teachers 


In the Karachi federal area, each school has on its rolls nearly 
double the number of children that can normally be accommo- 
dated. The schools sit in two shifts, and there is a set of teachers 
for each. The period of schooling is one hour less than the normal 
five hours. The two shifts are from 8 a.m. to 12 a.m., and from 12 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Two Shifts with One Set of Teachers 


Under this system, the same set of teachers works with two sets 
of children for roughly half the normal school time. The system 
operates in East Bengal and Quetta (in Baluchistan). The school 
hours are usually as follows: in East Bengal, first shift 10 a.m. to 
12.30 p.m. (lower classes); second shift 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. (upper 
classes). The school sessions are, however, variable, and altered to 
suit local conditions and changing weather conditions. 

The disadvantages of the double-shift system are, of course, 
obvious. On the one hand, it means schooling for only 2} to 3 
hours per day as against 5 hours elsewhere. On the other hand, 
it means a greater strain on the teachers. Though their total period 
of work may not be greater, they have to deal with at least two 
age-groups, comprising 80 to 100 children daily. 

It is argued that this system is not as bad as the teacher taking 
a class of 60 to 70 children, as, for example, in some parts of West 
Pakistan. There appears to be an advantage in the teacher having 
to deal with a smaller group, as under the two-shift system. From 
the child’s point of view, it is an interesting subject for investigation 
whether he benefits more by being in a class of 60 to 70 for the 
whole day or by being in a class of go to qo for half a day. In this 
connexion there are other important facts to be taken into 
consideration. For example, home conditions and the economic 
status of the child’s family may be such that it would be easier 
for the family to spare the child for half rather than for full days. 
Again, in educationally backward areas and areas newly brought 
within the scope of universal education where a majority of the 
children are in the lowest classes, a smaller class and shorter school 
day would clearly be preferable. When put into actual practice, 
the device, however, did not prove successful in East Bengal! at 
any rate, for the following reasons: punctuality in attendance, 
necessary for the successful working of this method, cannot be 
enforced in rural areas; and children assigned to different shifts 
but coming from the same home arrived at school together. 


THE PRIMARY COURSE—ITS DURATION AND CONTENTS 


Duration and Organization 


The duration and organization of the primary course in different 
provinces and states is shown in Table IV. 


1 Except in Chittagong municipal arca where it is reported to be working on 
the whole satisfactorily. 
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"TABLE IV. Primary course organization. 


Province or state Duration Classes Age range 
years 
BastBengal . . . ww sa 5 I-V 6-11 
West Punjab. . . . . . 5 I-V 6-11 
MRPs Ge ue ox & ow 4k I-IV 5-10 
Sind . . . . . . . . 6 (plus ape 
primary class) I-VII 5-12 


In the North-West Frontier Province, the primary schools have 
for all practical purposes five classes, in as much as class I has two 
sections, junior and senior. Admission to the junior section is open 
throughout the year. A child usually stays for six months in junior 
class I and takes about eighteen months to move up to class II. 
The two sections of class I are now functioning as two distinct 
classes, and the junior class I could with advantage be converted 
into a one-year course without giving rise to any difficulty about 
staff and accommodation if admission was not open throughout 
the year. 

In West Punjab, some primary schools have nursery classes 
unofficially attached to them. In Sind, the full primary school 
course covers seven years, ending with a public examination 
known as the Primary School Leaving Certificate Examination. 
But the elementary course of four years beginning about the age 
of 6 may be treated as corresponding to the primary course in other 
provinces. 

The only factor that seems to hold good in favour of a lower age 
for admission as in the North-West Frontier Province is economic. 
It is easier for the parents to spare younger children from work. 
But it is doubtful if the benefit derived by children of 5 from 
schooling in the present form and environment is of any significant 
value, the curriculum and the methods adopted to develop it 
hardly being suitable for them. 


Curriculum 


Subjects included in the primary curriculum, their arrangement, 
and the time devoted to each in different parts of the country are 
approximately as shown in Table V. . 

Tn class V (Middle) along with Persian or Arabic or Bengali, study 
of Pushto is compulsory. Only one language out of these four is 
compulsory in the sixth, seventh and eighth classes. 
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TABLE V. Primary curricula and hours per subject per week. 


Class 
Subject 
I II III IN v 
East Bengal 
Mother tongue, reading and writing . . 61 7 7 6 6 
Arithmetic. . . 3 3 3 3 3 
Social studies (history, məsəlini S) E - E 1 Il 1j 
Elements of science (including health care) 1 I 1 I I 
Uxdü e x» 4 * ease && x e - - 1 I 
Religious instruction. . aaa E ıl 1j Ib 13 
Physical training and music . 2. Y 2 2 2 2 
ArsagdcaftS 4 o 2 ús... ws 2 2 2 2 2 
TOD ` — pm RK o R 144 17i 18 18 18 
West Punjab and Bahawalpur 
Religious instruction. . . . . . . ıl Ib 4 13 13 
Urdu x 7 7 7 7 y 
öritbməelis w & xoc s X 4 e ovs $ 5 5 5i 5i 
Social studies . R 2 2 2 2) 23 
Elementary science . . . . . . , = - - 14 13 
Practical arts . . E 2 g 2 2 
Physical training and games. 25197”: 13 1$ 1$ 1$ 
Total . ss se a . 19 19% 194 218 21% 
Sind 
All classes 
Language 5 
Avithmetic « « şu 39 a ed € 8 ə 5 
Social studies. . . . . aa 4 
Physical activity. . . . . . 3 
Handwork. . . 255 3 
Songs and practical ağına. S eE y s 
ses, « s as w r E A me ww t ox x 22 
North- West Frontier Province 
I&I MIS IV 
Religious instruetlon > < > a 4 æ e 6 y a m 3 
UTE — s € Eë € € ow * assess 5i 5i 
Arithmetic k 3 s . . 5 
Nature study, everyday science. . . . . . . . 21 ol 
Geography. . « + + + 8 + © Lk ls 1} Ib 
History and civis. . . . . s s + ee ee - 14 
Drawing or practical arts 2 3 
Physical education . . . + + + + + + © 3 3 
Pushto language . . > > e s s is sul on 1 
AECI 2 ee Wb um atc; c do E m X E 24 264 
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The curriculum now in force in the various provinces and states 
appears to be sound in conception, though in some places it is 
perhaps a little overloaded. Table V shows local differences and 
variations in the curriculum, and in the emphasis placed on various 
subjects which does not, however, seem materially to affect the 
development of the curriculum on sound lines. What matters most 
in this regard is obviously the teacher who interprets the curriculum 
and makes it functional. In the present state of the country, with 
a large number of untrained teachers and the rest only inadequately 
trained, it cannot be claimed that the teachers are in a position to 
play their role in making the curriculum promote the pupil- 
development most desirable at this stage of education. 

Secondly, even those teachers who are familiar with the modern 
conception of curriculum development round children's experience 
and activity are brow-beaten into following the traditional method 
popular with the parents. Not infrequently, even some of the 
inspecting officers who are not over-enthusiastic about the new 
method connive at teachers relapsing into the old practices. 

Thirdly, the practice in all provinces of prescribing textbooks 
for the primary classes indirectly encourages teachers to confine 
the work to the textbooks. This they can do with impunity since 
the evaluation of the year”s work is also based on the prescribed 
textbooks. As a result, there is now a wide divergence between the 
theory and practice of curriculum development. 

Fourthly, greater value is still attached to mechanical work and 
skill than to creative work. For example, the emphasis on calli- 
graphy in some parts of Pakistan is responsible for developing 
uniformly excellent handwriting, though independent composition 
is rather neglected throughout the primary stage. In all parts of 
Pakistan, children of 6 years old or under waste their time 
mechanically writing and rewriting combinations of numerical 
digits up to 100 which have no meaning or use for them. In addi- 
tion, they have to grapple with the difficulty of mastering special 
symbols of money and weight systems. 

The above difficulties arise from a lack of appreciation by 
the teacher, the parent, and the administrator of the fact that 
education is not merely a preparation for life, but is living itself. 
Tf the school can provide happy and cheerful conditions favourable 
to physical and mental grovvth and the desired social adjustment 
during a particular stage, it gives the child an opportunity to live 
well during that stage, and also prepares him well for the next 
stage. But the emotional needs of the children are still overlooked. 
The traditional emphasis on the higher stage of education, an 
outcome of the downward filtration theory in its various phases, 
still persists. As a result, there is a tendency to adapt the primary 
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curriculum not to the needs and interests of the children of that 
age, but to the requirements of the secondary and higher stages 
of education. In Bengal, for example, English was formerly in- 
cluded in the primary curriculum. When the undesirablity of intro- 
ducing at this stage a foreign language which the vast majority 
of the children in the villages would never need to use, and for 
which few rural schools had the necessary staff, was realized, 
English was excluded from the curriculum. Though this step was 
in the right direction, conforming to the practice in many of the 
educationally advanced countries, yet many schools, particularly 
in the urban areas, unofficially teach English in the primary stage. 

This attitude of the teachers in all stages is explained by the 
fact that the aim of passing a university examination and getting 
a suitable job still dominates the whole educational system. The 
attitude is likely to continue until two facts are realized: the first 
is the psychological fact that the proper development of the child 
at any given stage implies similar development in the preceding 
stage and as such, the needs and interests of each stage and not 
of the following stage should determine the curriculum. The second 
is the economic fact that Pakistan is a predominantly agricultural 
country and as such the needs of millions of children in the rural 
areas should not be subordinated to those of the few children in 
the urban regions. 


Equipment 


The equipment of an average primary school is even more modest 
than its building. It consists of a few chairs and tables for the 
teachers, mats or benches for pupils, blackboards—one in each 
class, and maps of Pakistan, the province, district and thana. Few 
schools have any library worthy of the name. 

Chairs for teachers and mats for pupils are used extensively in 
West Pakistan. In some parts, benches and desks are provided in 
the upper classes only. 

In Karachi federal area, benches and desks are provided in all 
classes. Mats are quite suitable for children right up to the end 
of the primary stage, and allow considerable freedom of movement, 
but low desks are necessary for writing. Printing of maps on walls 
is a useful device that is very widely used in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

In East Bengal benches are ordinarily used. In some schools, 
bamboo and cane mats are used in the lowest class. Mats with 
low desks would be an inexpensive seating arrangement. A more 
convenient alternative would be cane stools (moras), with light and 
low wooden desks. But the replacement of mats and stools would 
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involve a higher recurring expenditure than the maintenance of 
wooden benches or chairs. With a properly developed programme 
in handwork, it should, however, be possible to keep down the 
cost of replacement of mats and moras to the bare cost of materials, 
which would be insignificant. 

The provision for the supply of equipment is very meagre in all 
the provinces, Rs.r per child in Sind being the most liberal 
provision (recurring) in this respect in the whole country. In East 
Bengal, the additional 25 per cent of the “union rate” for this 
purpose works out very roughly at Rs.500 per “union”, available 
for approximately six schools in the compulsory areas, and the 
school boards spend an average of Rs.o.12 per child in the non- 
compulsory areas. 

Schools in the urban areas are better equipped, and those in 
Karachi are by far the best equipped. 22 

Instead of paper, the children in the lowest class ordinarily use 
small wooden boards (takhtis) in West Pakistan, and slates in East 
Pakistan. 

Except for the few teaching aids, such as frameboards, “seeds, 
cardboard letters, reading charts, etc., that newly trained teachers 
bring with them, the schools have hardly any teaching apparatus. 
There is no provision for purchasing books and other materials 
necessary for developing a curriculum suited to the needs of 
children of this age-group. Nor do teachers at present show any 
initiative in using local resources (e.g. wood, bamboo, leaves, clay 
etc.). In the rural areas, the school garden has endless possibilities 
as an instrument of education, but except for the schools in West 
Punjab and the old board schools in other provinces (about ro 
per cent of the total) the schools have very small compounds, too 
small to permit an effective programme in gardening. 


Health Services 


For all practical purposes, there is still no arrangement for medical 
inspection and treatment, or for supplying milk or meals in the 
primary schools. The high incidence of sickness among school- 
children appears to be one of the principal causes of non-attendance. 
Under the present economic conditions, many children are under- 
nourished, so that they naturally have a very low resistance to 
disease. : 
In recent years, the programme of mass inoculation and vacci- 
nation against cholera and smallpox respectively has gone a long 
way to provide immunity among schoolchildren against these two 
diseases. But the incidence of sickness due to malaria is still very 
high. Undernourishment being a cause of various diseases and 
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physical defects, the need for organizing a school health service 
can hardly be over-emphasized. There is an increasing awareness 
that physical education and, for that matter education itself, 
without supporting measures to safeguard the health of children, 
obviously loses all meaning, and tends to become a sort of book 
and classroom affair without achieving its intended effect on the 
development of the child. All the provinces and the states of 
Bahawalpur and Khairpur have plans for introducing school 
health services under the six-year plan, at an estimated cost of 
approximately Rs.14,000,000! during the period. 


EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


A country where primary education is available to only 40 per cent 
of the children of school age can hardly be expected to have made 
considerable provision for the education of children who are 
handicapped physically or mentally. There are only nine institu- 
tions for this purpose in the whole country, with an enrolment of 
169 pupils. Six of them are for the deaf-and-dumb, and three for 
the blind; none for mentally backward or subnormal children. 

The six-year plans of the provinces and states provide for a few 
more such schools including four for mentally backward children 
but with provision for only 400 children. Since education of this 
type is much more expensive, no large-scale development in the 
field can, perhaps, be expected until the country has succeeded in 
making adequate provision for normal children. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administration of education (including primary education) is a 
provincial and state matter, except in the Karachi federal arca, 
Baluchistan, and the frontier regions of North-West Frontier 
Province which are under the direct control of the Government 
of Pakistan, the central Minister of Education being responsible 
for education in those areas. 

In the provinces of East Bengal, West Punjab, Sind and North- 
West Frontier Province, and in the states of Bahawalpur and 
Khairpur, the provincial and state ministers of education are 
responsible for formulating and implementing educational policy. 
The central Minister of Education has, of course, an important 


1 Pakistan. Education Division. Six-year National Plan of Educational Development 
for Pakistan. Karachi, Government of Pakistan Press, 1952. Part I, p. 79. 
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share in the formulation of policy, and thesocial uplift (educational) 
schemes now in operation, whether wholly or partly financed out 
of the central funds are subject to his approval. Besides, the central 
Ministry of Education is playing an increasingly important role 
in surveying the needs of the provinces and states and co-ordinating 
the various programmes of training and aid. As we have seen, the 
provisions in the field of primary education vary very widely from 
province to province. If a minimum national level of primary 
education facilities and training and salaries of teachers is to be 
secured gradually as is desirable, it is doubtful if this can be done 
effectively except through the advice and aid of the central 
Ministry of Education. 

The practice in regard to the control of primary education in 
the provinces and states is briefly described below. 

In East Bengal, it is vested in the provincial government in 
respect of the areas where compulsion is in force. The number of 
schools in these areas is 5,085, serving about one-fifth of the province, 
In respect of the remaining 21,071 primary schools, though the 
direct control is vested in the district school boards (and in local 
boards in Sylhet district), the provincial government participates 
in that the government inspectorate provides the machinery for 
the administration of the schools and the execution of the decisions 
of the school boards, giving rise to the much criticised *dual con- 
trol'. If the scheme of compulsory primary education goes into 
operation in the rest of the province according to plan, the control 
over all the schools will pass on to the government in another eight 
years! time. 

In West Punjab, the administration of primary education 
throughout the province is vested in the district boards and 
municipalities, their education committees being directly con- 
cerned. There, also, the boards are dependent on the government 
inspectorate for actual administration. The local bodies are 
responsible for the appointment and transfer of teachers, and the 
supply and maintenance of buildings and equipment. 

Primary education is administered directly by the provincial 
or state governments (as the case may be) in Sind, North-West 
Frontier Province, and Khairpur, and by the central Ministry of 
Education in the Karachi federal area, Baluchistan, and the frontier 
regions of North-West Frontier Province. 3 

In each province (or state), there is a directorate of education, 
the composition of which, however, varies from province to 
province. The director of education (or the “director of public 
instruction” as he is called in most of the provinces and states) Sr 
usually assisted by a staff of inspectors (ranging from the divisional 
Inspector down to the assistant district inspector, Or assistant 
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deputy inspector in West Pakistan and the assistant sub-inspector 
of schools in East Pakistan). The directorate examines local 
schemes for extension of primary education, budgets of local 
bodies, prescribes syllabuses and textbooks, appoints and transfers 
inspecting officers and also the teachers in areas outside the control 
of local bodies, through the inspecting officers, and makes ar- 
rangements for the training of primary teachers. 

The strength of the inspectorate is not adequate in any province, 
and most inadequate in East Bengal where a sub-inspector and an 
assistant sub-inspector between them have 130 schools to visit and 
320 teachers to deal with. As a result, a school is hardly visited 
more than twice in a year, and the inspecting officers cannot 
properly check the monthly returns, on the basis of which he has 
to prepare the accounts of the teachers. In the social conditions 
prevailing in the country, frequent contacts between the inspector 
and the teachers have an important bearing on the efficiency of 
the primary schools as follows: 

1. They have a stimulating effect on the teachers who have to 
work against heavy odds, principally the general apathy towards 
education. The teacher's flagging energy tends to make him 
indifferent to his work. An occasional visit from a sympathetic 
inspector helps sustain his interest in his exacting job. 

2. They give teachers an opportunity to discuss with the inspector 
their problems and difficulties. Particularly in the compulsory 
areas where the teachers play the key role in collecting infor- 
mation and reporting defaulters, their position is most unenvi- 
able. The visit of the inspector gives them moral and official 
support. 

3. They make the teachers more earnest about their work. Chiefly 
because of the low wages he draws, the average teacher, 
particularly in East Bengal, has to depend on subsidiary means 
for his livelihood, and, as a result of dividing his time and 
attention between two jobs, he tends to neglect his duty at the 
school unless there are frequent visits from the inspector. 

4. The inspector as a better qualified and better trained person 
can give valuable guidance to the untrained teachers, and 
provides the only agency for after-training guidance to the 
trained teachers. This function is very important, though ill- 
performed at present, since the primary schools have hardly 
any worth-while libraries. 

There is a widely voiced complaint that inspection is not at present 

effective in achieving the objectives mentioned above. Several 

factors seem to account for this. (a) The inadequacy of the inspect- 
ing staff already noted. (b) The many disadvantages under which 
the lower inspectors have to work. For example, in East Bengal, 
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he has no office and no messenger. In the remote rural areas which 
he has to visit there are no rest houses. His travelling allowance 
is so meagre that he cannot take a cook with him on his rounds 
of inspection. Under the circumstances, he is naturally anxious 
to hurry back to his headquarters so that he may not have to 
thrust himself on somebody in the village interested in education. 
(c) The financial allotment for travelling allowance is not always 
sufficient for his tours. As a result, his tour has to be suspended 
after the allotment has been exhausted. Sometimes additional 
allotments are sanctioned after several months have been lost. 
The inspector in his frantic effort to spend the amount and leave 
as few schools unvisited as possible can hardly see anything to 
make his visit worth while. (d) In many cases, the training and 
interest of the inspector does not make him suitable for the work. 
He dislikes a job which makes him stay in the rural areas, and 
takes him on visits to distant places still ill-provided with roads. 
(e) Similarly, in many cases, because of their widely differing 
outlook, and also the lower social status of the teachers, some 
inspectors are inclined to maintain a distance between themselves 
and the teachers, so that the latter hardly derive any real benefit 
from inspection. (f) Because of the poor pay of primary teachers, 
the profession does not attract qualified people. As such it forms 
a closed department from which there is no transfer to the higher 
strata of education services. As a result, the primary inspectors, 
who are trained graduates, are without any first-hand experience 
of work in a primary school. In East Bengal, some qualified 
primary school teachers have, of course, been appointed to the 
recently created cadre of assistant sub-inspectors of schools. Though 
sound in principle, it is too soon to comment on the result of this 
experiment. (g) Much of the subordinate inspectors” time is now 
taken up by clerical work in the office of the district inspectors of 
schools (and also sub-divisional inspectors of schools in East 
Bengal). The under-staffed office of the district inspector is de- 
pendent on the assistance of lower inspectors, quite a number of 
whom are, therefore, posted to district headquarters. 

As already pointed out, in the areas where the direct control of 
primary education is vested in the local bodies, the inspecting 
oflicers are often in a highly embarrassing and difficult position. 
Where the district inspectors and the heads of the local bodies 
cannot see eye-to-eye, the position of primary school inspectors 18 
most unenviable, and it is left to their own tact and resource to 
deal with such situations of conflicting loyalities. While his con- 
sideration for his departmental superior is, of course, understood, 
lack of similar consideration for the head of the local body would 
involve constant friction, and in East Bengal (where the presidents 
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of district school boards have a voice in the transfers of sub- 
inspectors of schools) also involves the risk of a transfer which many 
officers would naturally like to avoid. At present, the inspecting 
officers, due partly to their own shortcomings, and partly to the 
administrative and social handicaps under which they work, 
cannot properly perform their task of providing technical guidance 
and independent reports on implementation of the national 
education policy. 

The original aim of transferring control of primary education 
to the local bodies was not so much to associate the local people 
with education as to relieve the provincial governments of the 
burden of financial responsibility. The system of organizing local 
administration by districts seemed to conform more to the British 
idea, than to the ancient Pakistan tradition of village communities 
or small educational bodies associated with the administration of 
village education. The latter appeared to secure local interest to 
a larger extent and in a more real sense than was possible through 
a dozen representatives for a population exceeding five millions in 
many districts. This experiment of local administration of edu- 
cation is obviously valuable as an instrument of training in de- 
mocracy. But its achievements in promoting the cause of primary 
education are doubted by many, as appears in the following 
extract from a report of the Central Advisory Board of Education. 
“In theory it is a good thing to enlist local interest in education 
and there is much to be said for delegating a certain amount of 
control to local bodies, provided that they are competent to 
exercise it. In practice, however, irremediable harm has been done 
by handing over responsibility for the education of the rising 
generation to bodies whose members are in the main uneducated 
or uninterested in education or both.’? 

The primary teachers” associations in all the provinces have 
(by resolutions adopted in their general meetings) indicated their 
preference for being under the direct control of the provincial 
governments. The reason for such a preference is apparently the 
better security ensured by government service. 

It should, however, be noted that the efficiency of local adminis- 
tration seems to depend principally on the personality of the 
chairman or president of the local body. He is usually an over- 
worked person, since, apart from the time demanded by his own 
business or profession, he is associated with several other civic 
bodies and organizations. Yet the way in which some of them 
devote their time and energy to the exacting task of directing a 


1 India. Central Advisory Board of Education. Post-war Educational Development 
in India, 4th ed. New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1944, p. 73. 
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local body is indeed commendable. But the system has several 

inherent weaknesses, as follows. 

1. The local bodies lack the resources to implement any effective 
programme of primary education, and become increasingly 
dependent on grants from the provincial governments which 
naturally mean an increasingly greater control by the latter. 

2. Many of the very large districts have proved rather unwieldy 
for smooth administration. One constant source of grievance 
among the teachers is the delay in the remittance of their 
monthly salaries, inevitable if the salary bills are to be examined 
and paid from one centre, and when the number of teachers 
involved runs into thousands, as in some districts in East Bengal. 

3. The composition of the boards is such that educational interests 
are not sufficiently represented on them. As a result, it often 
happens that decisions taken with the best of intentions do not 
actually help forward the cause of education. 

Sind has already abolished the district school boards. East Bengal 

is on the way to abolishing them. Punjab alone has decided to let 

the local administration continue, though the weight of opinion 
against it is considerable. The issue needs to be examined in the 
light of the tradition and social structure of Pakistan, and not 
clouded by any consideration other than the interest of education, 

It may be noted that though Australians are of British stock, 

Australia has evolved a pattern of educational administration 

different from that of Great Britain, and does not have local 

bodies to control primary education. The needs of that country 
were apparently better served by the administration of primary 
education mainly under the direct control of the state govern- 
ments, with the teachers forming a part of the civil service, 

Among the other chief weaknesses of the existing administrative 
machinery are the following: 

1. Lack of effective arrangements for collection and tabulation 
of data, pooling and distribution of educational information, 
and development of evaluation programmes. The old practice 
of obtaining figures once annually through the inspecting officers 
and allowing them to agglomerate at the directorate is, of course, 
still there. But this arrangement is far from satisfactory for two 
reasons: (a) the data as at present collected do not throw 
sufficient light on the condition of education. The form in which 
the data should be collected has not only to be carefully thought 
out, but has to be revised and recast from time to time in the 
light of experience and needs; (b) the proper marshalling, 
tabulation and interpretation of the figures requires their 
handling by a person or persons proficient in statistical tech- 
nique. At present, this work is hurriedly done in a fortnight or 
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so by junior inspecting officers, and dealt with for the rest of 
the year by one or two assistants already overburdened with 
other duties and with hardly any special training in this field. 

2. The consequent practice of basing conclusions and sometimes 
decisions of far-reaching effect on personal impressions or on 
data of doubtful reliability. 

3. The failure to institute research into such vitally important 
matters as the causes of wastage in primary education. Similarly, 
cheaper types of buildings, economical but educationally sound 
equipment, curricula for rural schools, training programmes 
for rural teachers, production of suitable reading materials are 
among the urgent and challenging issues which require con- 
tinuous and systematic investigation. But the education 
directorates have no properly organized machinery to take an 
active interest in these vital issues. 

4. The tendency of the administration at the top level to confine 
itself to routine matters of appointment, transfer, sanction of 
grants, while the important functions of initiating new experi- 
ments and research, offering technical guidance to the inspecto- 
rate and other staff, producing and issuing educational litera- 
ture naturally go by default. It is therefore not surprising that 
the present administrative machinery has so far failed to provide 
the measure of drive for educational officials at the lower levels, 
so necessary to revitalize primary education. 


Teachers” Associations 


The section on administration cannot be closed without reference 
to the primary teachers” associations. In all provinces, the teachers 
have their associations with district, subdivisional, and thana 
branches. Though these associations are not directly concerned 
with the administration of primary education, they can and do 
exercise considerable influence on the administrative officers. The 
resolutions adopted at general meetings receive careful considera- 
tion, and the recent salary increases are to no small extent due to 
the pressure brought to bear on the administration by the associ- 
ations. 

They have not, however, yet acquired the strength and stability 
possessed by similar organizations in the Western countries. Their 
activities are at present practically confined to periodical meetings 
and occasional agitations for improvement in teachers” conditions. 
In some places they are still controlled by persons outside the 
primary teaching profession. Lack of funds is an important cause 
of these weaknesses. But another cause which is, perhaps, no less. 
important is the lack of that whole-hearted loyalty to their own 
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calling which comes from a realization of belonging to the pro- 
fession—in other words, the sense of vocation. This is obviously. 
bound up with many other factors, including salary and conditions 
of service. In the present transitional stage of the country, associ- 
ations under the right leadership and guidance can play a useful 
role not only in improving the status of the primary teacher, but 
also in raising the tone of the primary school. 


FINANCE $. 


The total expenditure on primary education in Pakistan including 
the centrally administered areas of Baluchistan and the Frontier 
Regions was Rs.31,971,604 in 1947-48 (the year in which Pakistan 
came into being). It rose to Rs.44,865,405 in 1952-53 thus regis- 
tering an increase of approximately 37.5 per cent during a period 
of five years. The cost of primary education per pupil during the 
same period rose from Rs.10 to Rs.12 that is, by 20 per cent. This 
proportionately smaller rise in the cost of primary education is 
accounted for by the increase of nearly 20 per centin the enrolment 
of pupils in the primary stage during the same period. Of the total 
expenditure on primary education 73 per cent was borne by the 
central, provincial and state governments, and 27 per cent by 
local bodies such as district boards, district school boards, and 
municipalities. Except in the provinces of East Bengal and West 
Punjab and the State of Bahawalpur, the entire cost of primary 
education is practically borne by the provincial and state govern- 
ments (details are given in Appendix VII). It will be seen from 
Appendix VIII that the proportion of government expenditure on 
primary education has been increasing progressively in all the 
provinces and states, and their budget provisions during the current 
year show an increase of between 92 and 517 per cent over the 
year 1948-49. . : . . 
The increase in public expenditure on primary education is, 
however, most remarkable in the centrally administered arcas 
where primary education was rather neglected during the pre- 
Pakistan period. But there is another angle from which the growth 
in such public expenditure must be viewed, namely the share of 
cation in the total expenditure on education vvithin 
ountry, provinces and states. It will be seen 
I and IX that in some provinces the growth 
ucation during the last five years was far 


more than in proportion to the increase in the provincial budget 
(as for example in West Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
and the centrally administered areas). Appendix IX shows that 
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T pendinre on education, however, nowhere exceeds 18 per 
cent of the total budget, and that expenditure on primary educa- 
tion is less than 50 per cent of the education budget as a whole, 
except in the provinces of East Bengal and West Punjab, while 
in some parts it is as low as 13 to 20 per cent. 

“Tü spite of the considerable increase in expenditure on education 
since 1947-48, its inadequacy is indicated by the cost per head 
in different parts of the country as shown in Table VI. 


Taste VI. Per capita expenditure on education. 


Cost per head of population, 
Area in rupees 


Education Primary education 


Rake? çoxu. a o a A 1.6 0.8 
EasiBengal $» 4 xo x a x 0.96 0.47 
WEEPINED y s 2 E Y? 5 o£ a « 2.1 1.2 
Sid & 6 € € eoo» £x. 34 1.6 
as A e or mp AR Sw ga 0.6 
Babawalpue . s e s 9 € s ga 2. 0.28 


1 All provinces and states (including centrally administered areas). 


The cost of primary education per pupil is Rs.12 (national average) 
but it varies from Rs.7 in some parts to Rs.49 in others. It will be 
seen from Appendix VII that the rise in per capita cost has not kept 
pace with increased enrolment in the two provinces with the 
largest school population. In East Bengal, in spite of the 100 per 
cent increase in the budget provision for primary education, the 
per capita cost continues to be as low as Rs.7, due partly to increased 
enrolment and partly to historical factors already mentioned. 
In West Punjab, the fer capita cost diminished from Rs.20 in 
1948-49 to Rs.18 due mainly to the increase of nearly 80 per cent 
in the pupil-enrolment. Sind, North-West Frontier Province and 
Bahawalpur showed an increase in pupil enrolment as well as in 
the per capita cost, thus contributing to the slight increase in the 
per capita cost for the country as a whole. 

Teachers” salaries account for the bulk of the expenditure on 
primary education at present, and the amount spent on the 
maintenance of buildings, furniture and equipment is negligible. 
The cost of teachers” salaries seems, however, to vary inversely 
with the total cost as shown in Table VIT. 
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TaBLE VII. Objects of expenditure expressed as part of cost per 
pupil—1952-53. 


Contingencies 


Teacher; Furniture Buildings “ (including Total 
Area la E and and rent and cos 
Meum. equipment repairs travelling Pet 


allowance) pupil 


Rs 9$ Rs. 96 Rs. % Rs. % Rs. 
East Bengal 6.7 95.4 0.12 1.8 0.08 1.1 oi 1.6 7 
Sind 36.1 880 1.61 An — m 25 80 4t 
Khairpur 41.3 843 1.9? 39 48 9.8 LO 20 49 


? Includes free supply of books to the extent of Rs.1 per pupil. 
? Includes free supply of books and clothing. 


The expenditure on primary education is met from the following 
sources: (a) provincial and state revenues, and central revenues 
in the case of centrally administered areas; (b) education cess, 
education taxes, local rates, octroi; and (c) grants from the cen- 
tral government under the two-year social uplift scheme for meeting 
the non-recurring cost of those schemes. 

As already stated, 73 per cent of the total recurring expenditure 
on primary education is met from the first source and the balance 
is met from the second source. The grants from the central govern- 
ment under the social uplift schemes are intended for meeting the 
non-recurring expenditure only under certain specific schemes 
during the first two years. 

The proceeds from the second category, whether spent directly 
by the provincial government as in the majority of the provinces, 
or through the local bodies as in East Bengal, West Punjab, and 
Bahawalpur, may be said to represent the local contribution to 
the cost of primary education and are raised in the following 
manner: 

In East Bengal, a primary education cess is levied in the rural 
areas at the annual rate of 5 pice to each rupee worth of land value. 
'The proceeds are paid into the district primary education fund 
(in the non-compulsory arcas). Besides, a primary education tax 
(not exceeding Rs.100 per person per annum) is levied on persons 
in business, trade, or a profession who pay union rates. The average 
annual proceeds from both. sources amount to approximately 
Rs.5,900,000 which was a little over 32 per cent of the total 
expenditure on primary education in 1951-52. But this ratio will 
be progressively lower as expenditure under the compulsory 
primary education scheme increases. 
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In the compulsory areas, besides allotting a proportion of the 
proceeds from the taxes and cess, provision has been made under 
the Act of 1951 for the levy of an additional union rate equal to 
25 per cent of the total union rate, for meeting the cost of furniture, 
equipment and maintenance of school buildings. 

In the municipal areas of East Bengal, the cost of primary 
education is met from municipal funds and government grants to 
municipalities. 

There is no special education tax in West Punjab. District boards 
in rural areas, and municipalities in urban areas use their own 
funds raised from the local rates to meet the cost over and above 
the government grant. The total amount raised through local 
sources during 1951-52 was Rs.4,919,000, Or 43 per cent of the 
total expenditure on primary education in that year. The govern- 
ment grants to district boards vary from 50 to 100 per cent of the 
total expenditure on primary education. The entire cost of setting 
up additional schools under the 20-year plan is, however, borne by 
the government. Special grants to municipalities are sanctioned 
for the introduction of compulsory primary education, at the rate 
of Rs.5 per additional scholar, or 50 per cent of the additional 
expenditure, whichever is less. 

In Sind, where the provincial government directly controls 
primary education, the district local boards contribute one-third 
of the local cess levied at the rate of 2 annas per rupee of income 
derived from land. Where the local cess is less than 2 annas, the 
board is required to pay one-third of the amount that would have 
been realized, had the cess been levied at that rate. The munici- 
palities contribute at a rate not exceeding Rs.2 per head of popu- 
lation. In addition to this contribution from local bodies, the 
government also realizes about Rs.1,960,000 through the levy of 
a Muslim education cess at the rate of 1 anna per rupee of land 
revenuc. 

In Karachi, the municipal corporation makes a contribution at 
the rate of Rs.2 annas 8 per head of population. 

In North-West Frontier Province, the cost is met from the pro- 
vincial revenues, supplemented by the proceeds ofan education cess 
of 123 per cent charged on the octroi (terminal tax). The proceeds 
from this cess during 1951-52 amounted to Rs.104,000. 

There is an education cess in Bahawalpur at 1 anna per rupee 
on land tax, and the average annual income from this is 
Rs.1,813,000. 

Local contribution to the cost of primary education is likely to 
remain more or less static since it is linked up with the land revenue, 
whether raised in the form of a separate cess or as part of the local 
rate. If the present ratio of the local contribution to the total cost 
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of primary education (approximately 23 per cent) is to be main- 
tained, as is reasonable, it will be necessary to expand the sources 
of local contribution progressively with the expansion of primary 
education envisaged in the schemes adopted by the various 
provinces and states. 

Nearly everywhere most people in the higher income groups are 
apparently not contributing according to their capacity. Since 
they generally live in urban areas, and are in business, trade and 
the professions, they seem to escape with only a nominal contri- 
bution under the present Compulsory Education Act. But all 
possible sources of additional income will have to be tapped in 
order to finance the modest schemes adopted by the provinces and 
states. It may be noted in this connexion that the schemes for the 
provinces of East Bengal, West Punjab, Sind and the Karachi federal 
area alone are estimated to cost approximately Rs.129,000,000 
in capital outlay and Rs.150,000,000 annually when they are in 
full operation, as shown in Table VIII. 


Taste VIII. Estimated cost (in rupees) of education schemes. 


" Non-recurring Recurring 
Province (total) (ultimate) 
East Bengal . . . 5 492 000 51 600 000 
West Punjab . A UR i 3 92 400 000 87 560 ooo 
Sud Yo 9X 7 ko xos 6, $ goo 000 2 850 000 
Karachi c 3 msn 29 767 650 7825 193 
A 128 559 650 149 835 193 


These schemes will take 6 to 26 years to come into full operation, 
and will require the present provision of Rs.61,000,000 for primary 
education for the whole country to be enlarged considerably and 
rapidly if the annual funds are to be found. The implementation 
of the schemes of compulsory primary education, therefore, seems 
to depend chiefly on the future financial resources of the country. 
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COMPULSION IN LAW AND PRACTICE 


DURATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


In the West Punjab, under the Punjab Act No. XVIII of 1940, 
school age is defined for boys as over 6 and under 12 years, and 
for girls as over 6 and under 11. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the Act V of 1939 pre- 
scribes the same age-limit for boys. 

In Sind and the Karachi federal area, the school age is 5 to 12 
years under the Sind Act No. XXVII of 1947. But compulsion is 
enforced until the child has passed standard IV, though in areas 
outside the compulsory laws attendance is required until the child 
has passed standard IV or has reached the age of 12 whichever 
is earlier. The provisions of the Sind Act have also been adopted 
by Khairpur State. 

In East Bengal, the school age for the purpose of compulsion is 
6 to 11 years, under the Bengal Act VII of 1930 as amended by 
East Bengal Act XX of 1951. 

In Bahawalpur, the age prescribed under the Act of 1948 is 6 
to Ir years. 

It is apparent that the upper school age limit has been fixed 
at 12 in Karachi and Sind with a view to ensuring attendance at 
least up to the end of standard IV. For those who reach this 
standard within the normal period of four years, the upper age 
limit becomes inoperative, since there is no machinery for super- 
vising and enforcing their attendance. 

It is also noteworthy that there is no programme for the ex- 
tension of compulsion beyond the five-year primary course in any 
part of Pakistan. 


SCHEMES FOR APPLICATION OF COMPULSION AND THEIR OPERATION 


The various provinces have schemes prepared within the frame- 
work of the Compulsory Education Act for the gradual application 
of compulsion. East Bengal has had in operation since 1951 a 
10-year scheme for compulsory primary education and has so far 
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covered a little over one-fifth of the province. The results obtained 
are indicated by the following figures: children of school age in 
areas brought under compulsion (according to the provisional 
census taken for the purpose of this scheme in 1951), 709,653; 
present enrolment in 5,085 primary schools in the compulsory 
areas, 500,135. It will appear from the above that nearly 30 per 
cent of the boys of school age are still not receiving education in 
the areas under compulsion. 

In the initial stage, slow progress is inevitable and not perhaps 
undesirable in so far as this is due to the work proceeding on a 
level of persuasion and public education. But in this case, the fact 
that nearly 30 per cent of the children are still unenrolled appears 
to be due to the following circumstances: compulsion was intro- 
duced in the first batch of 2,500 schools in August 1951 (almost three 
months before the close of the school year), and another batch of 
2,585 schools was brought under the scheme in January 1952, that 
is, within the brief space of three months and without time properly 
to complete even the census of the boys of school age. Conditions 
such as these could hardly permit any serious application of com- 
pulsion. In view of the further fact that the scheme did not provide 
for additional accommodation, it is extremely doubtful if the accom- 
modation available even in two shifts would be adequate for admis- 
sion of all boys of school age in addition to the girls who are volun- 
tarily attending school and who obviously cannot be thrown out. 

Compulsion was first introduced in the Punjab in 1923 in 8 urban 
and 86 rural areas. The number increased to 66 urban areas and 
2,900 rural areas in 1939-40. West Punjab has adopted a 20-year 
scheme for the extension of compulsory primary education; but 
no new areas have yet been brought under this scheme. The 
position regarding the application of compulsion in 1950-51 was 
as follows: Lahore: 228 areas, 87.5 per cent enrolment; Multan: 
960 areas, 86.1 per cent; Rawalpindi: 728 areas, 88.7 per cent. 

In West Punjab the schools are also much too overcrowded. 
'The rate of further application of compulsion will naturally 
depend on the additional accommodation available. 

Sind has a six-year scheme of compulsory primary education, 
now in force in 33 out of 60 talukas (districts) in the province, 
involving 119,133 children of school age under compulsion 
(excluding girls and boys over 12 years of age), of whom 95,312 
or 8o per cent are on the rolls of schools.? 


1 d on official reports. : . 
2 —. figures for boys below 12 not being available, two-thirds of the number 


in the primary schools which includes boys over 12 and girls has been assumed 
as the number of boys under 12, according to a formula folloved in preparing 


the compulsory schemes in Sind. 
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Compulsory education was introduced in a selected area of the 
city of Karachi in terms of the Resolution of the Government of 
Bombay dated 6 September 1929, under the Bombay Education 
Act of 1923. The selected area known as Lyari and Trans Lyari 
Quarters covered poorer parts of the city on either side of the 
Lyari river, mostly populated by Sindhis, Makranis, Baluchis and 
other educationally backward classes. 

The control of primary education in the city passed on from the 
corporation to the Government of Sind, and then to the Central 
Government of Pakistan in 1948. With the sudden increase in the 
population of Karachi after it became the capital of Pakistan in 
1947, the facilities in the compulsory area of the city had also to 
be considerably increased, and the present position in Karachi 
federal area is, for boys, 43 schools, and 10,836 school-age boys 
of whom 7,620 or 70 per cent are enrolled. For girls the corres- 
ponding figures are 31 schools and 7,620 girls, of whom 4,650 
or Do per cent are enrolled. 

It will appear from the above that nearly 30 per cent of boys 
and 40 per cent of girls of school age are still outside school in 
spite of the great expansion that has taken place during the period. 
Some of the school buildings are being used in two shifts in order 
to meet the pressing demand for accommodation which appears 
to be the greatest obstacle in the way of full application of com- 
pulsion in this area. As a consequence, the authorities are faced 
with an anomalous position: *While on the one hand there is a 
drive against defaulting parents requiring them to send their 
children to school; on the other hand, there is such an influx of 
children voluntarily seeking admission into the school that some 
have to remain on the waiting list for want of accommodation or 
insufficient staff.’ As we have seen, this problem is not peculiar 
to the federal capital but exists in a more or less pronounced form 
throughout the country and tends to confine application of com- 
pulsion to the number of children who can be accommodated, 
though in some places where conditions permit, fori example in 
the Punjab, the accommodation has been stretched so as to include 
open-air arrangement under the shade of trees, or, as in East 
Bengal, the schools sit in two shifts. The states of Bahawalpur and 
Khairpur have also adopted schemes for the application of com- 
pulsion. In 31 centres in Bahawalpur involving 7,372 children 
of school age 4,732 children (64 per cent) have so far been 
enrolled. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, compulsion was tried for 
a brief period in one municipality (Peshawar) and then abandoned 
as impracticable. 

It will appear from the above and also from Appendix XVII 
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that, in spite of the advances made in the last few years in the 
application of compulsion, the number of children affected so far 
is only a small fraction of the number of children already attending 
school, and a still smaller fraction of the total number of children 
of school age. It also appears that measures for the full application 
of compulsion within the areas are yet to be completed. Even in 
Sind and Karachi which appear to have proceeded further than 
the rest of the country in the application of compulsion, 20 to 30 
per cent of children of school age in the compulsory area are still 
outside school. As already mentioned, Karachi alone has tried 
to apply compulsion to girls and succeeded in enrolling 60 per 
cent of those of school age. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 
Free Schooling 


Primary education is not only free in all areas where compulsion 
is in force, but in all provinces, both in and outside compulsory 
areas. In Punjab, a nominal fee used to be charged outside the 
compulsory areas, but this has been abolished with effect from 
1 April 1953. It is of interest to note that in the state of Khairpur, 
education is free right up to the end of the secondary stage. 

There are, however, private schools where fees are charged even 
in the primary classes, but those which receive government aid are 
required to offer a number of free places (10 to 15 per cent) in all 
provinces. In East Bengal, where the primary sections of private, 
middle and secondary schools receive grants under the scheme 
of free primary education, tuition is entirely free. 

If compulsion is to be effectively enforced, in addition to free 
schooling adequate provision has also to be made for the supply 
of books and other materials. This is all the more necessary in a 
country where large numbers of children come from very poor 
homes, so poor that the parents can ill afford to provide their 
children even with the minimum of clothing. To compel such 
children to go to school without adequate provision for equipping 
them with clothes and school materials could hardly be defended 
on moral and psychological grounds and would inevitably lead 
to truancy and other problems. Except in Khairpur State, no 
attempt had been made to provide clothing to the children. 
Provision for the supply of books at Rs.1 per child exists in the 
compulsory schemes of Sind. No other province appears to have 
any regular provision in this regard. 
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Control of Attendance 


In the Punjab, the control of attendance is delegated to the local 
authorities under section 14 of the Punjab Primary Education Act 
of 1940. The local authorities exercise the control through 
attendance officers who are assisted in their work by a local 
attendance committee for each compulsory school area. The 
duties of an attendance officer are as follows: 

To visit all compulsory school areas and check the lists of children 
of school age prepared by the local attendance committee and 
watch the progress of enrolment and attendance. 

To advise and guide members of attendance committees and 
impress upon them the importance of their work. 

To meet the local people with a view to enlisting their co-operation 
in enforcing compulsion. 

To issue notices to defaulters and to launch prosecution of the 
offenders under the compulsory act and attend courts in that 
connexion. 

To assist the local inspecting officers in the inspection of the 
compulsory schools and bring to their notice any special prob- 
lems of each place. 

To attend meetings of the attendance committees as often as 
possible. (In some places, he also acts as secretary of the 
attendance committec.) 

To carry on correspondence in connexion with enforcement and 
attendance. 

Prosecutions follow the same lines as those prescribed for offences 

under other categories and are conducted with the aid of the 

usual agencies such as the police and magistrates, or the panchayets 

(local bodies) where they exist. 

In Sind, the control of attendance is vested in the Director of 
Public Instruction, Sind, under section 21 of the Act. This control 
is exercised through the deputy educational inspector of the area 
who is assisted by an assistant deputy educational inspector and 
attendance assistants. 

There is no attendance committee and the deputy education 
inspector is vested with the powers of a magistrate to try offences 
under the compulsory education act. The proceedings of this court 
are executed through his own staff which includes also two Sawars 
for the issue of summonses and the execution of orders. Only 
warrants are served through the police. 

Karachi has a similar arrangement, with an attendance assistant 
and 13 sub-attendance assistants under the inspector and the 
inspectress of schools. The offences are tried by a regular magistrate. 

In East Bengal, the control of attendance is vested in the local 
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attendance committee of which the head teacher is the secretary. 
The local union advisory committee is responsible for the efficient 
working of the attendance committee, under the supervision and 
guidance of the sub-inspector or assistant sub-inspector of schools. 
The attendance committee is ordinarily appointed by the union 
board, union committee or the panchayet, as the case may be, for 
one year. The sub-divisional inspector, however, has the power to 
appoint a committee or remove an existing committee from office 
under certain circumstances. The union advisory committee is 
required annually to take a census of all children of school age and 
below, and also to prepare a special list of children who will be 
of school age on or before 1 January of the following year. The 
duties of enforcing attendance are entrusted to the union advisory 
committee and the school attendance committee both of which 


include representatives of the local people. 
It will thus appear that in Punjab and Bengal the attendance 


committees are primarily responsible for initiating measures, 
whether persuasive or coercive, for enforcing attendance. The 
advantages of this device are: (a) it reduces or eliminates the 
expenditure that the appointment of a whole-time paid staff would 
involve; (b) it can secure the participation of the local people in 
the application of compulsion and enlist their support for the 
programme, thus eliminating or minimizing friction between the 
offending parent and the enforcement staff, 

The Bengal experiment is still in its initial stage, but the Punjab 
experiment has been tried out now for some years. The system is 
reported to have the following weaknesses. The non-official mem- 
bers of the attendance committee are generally indifferent to their 
responsibilities, and the head teacher's social position does not 
give him sufficient influence over them so as to enable him to adopt 
any corrective measures. As a result, he carries on a lone battle 
until the attendance officer appears on the scene several months 
after. He has no power to proceed against the offender under the 
Act. As a matter of fact, even in reporting the defaulters to the 
attendance officer as he is obliged to do, he often exposes himself 
to grave personal risks. One suggestion to remedy the present 
situation is that the attendance officers should themselves deal 
with all prosecution cases, and their number should be adequately 
increased. Such a contingency has been forestalled in Sind where 
the enforcement of attendance, as already noted, is entrusted to 
the attendance assistant and other officers. Since the deputy 
educational officer is also the magistrate who tries these offences, 
prosecution proceedings are less dilatory than in Punjab (excluding 
those areas where these cases are tried by the panchayets). One 
objection to the Sind system is that it tends to depend too much 
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on official coercion rather than on public co-operation, and it 
excludes the possibility of the people adopting collective measures 
for enforcement of compulsion even as a distant goal. But the 
swift action in the enforcement of attendance under the Sind 
system is a contribution towards the effective application of com- 
pulsion. Besides, this system is the outcome of the failure of local 
bodies to make any appreciable advance in the field of primary 
education, and is claimed to suit the social conditions of the 
province better. The experience of West Punjab with the attendance 
committees clearly suggests the need for an adequate whole-time 
supervising staff, lack of which appears to account for too much 
being left to the head teacher and attendance committees both in 
West Punjab and East Bengal. 


Penalties 


In East Bengal, the penalty for the first two offences is a fine not 
exceeding Rs.5, and on the third and subsequent offences the 
penalty may extend to Rs.50. In West Punjab the prescribed 
penalty is a fine not exceeding Rs.15. In Sind the penalty may 
be a fine extending to Rs.20, and an additional fine of Rs.1 per 
day if the guardian fails to comply after his conviction, or imprison- 
ment of 14 days to 6 months. The North-West Frontier Province 
Act (not in force) provides for a fine not exceeding Rs.5 for the 
offending parent or guardian. In Karachi, the penalty is a fine 
not exceeding Rs.20 and in Bahawalpur the fine may not exceed 
Rs.50. The Acts of the Punjab, Sind and North-West Frontier 
Province also provide a penalty for the illegal employment of 
school-age children. This penalty is a fine not exceeding Rs.25 
in Punjab, Rs.50 in Sind and Rs.20 in North-West Frontier 
Province. A weakness of the East Bengal Act is that it contains 
no such provision. 

The penal measures of the Act have not yet been resorted to 
in East Bengal where the preliminary work of forming attendance 
committees will have to be completed before enforcement measures 
can be adopted. 

In the Karachi federal area where the machinery for the appli- 
cation of compulsion appears to be best organized, the number 
of cases in which penalties were imposed and the amounts of fines 
are shown in Table IX. It is significant that the number of 
convictions compared with that of the number of cases lodged 
showed a progressive decline. The experience in West Punjab! also 
tells the same story (Table X). This is chiefly due to the tendency 


1 Based on the figures of a representative district. 
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TABLE IX. Application of compulsion in Karachi federal area. 


Cases disposed of 


Year Cases Amount of 
filed Persons Persons Cases Persons fines 
warned  acquitted withdrawn fined 
Rs. annas 
1948-49 502 2 15 166 319 595 0 
1949-50 691 - 22 377 292 1963 14 
1950-51 548 - 19 296 233 1374 4 
1951-52 445 1 16 286 142 454 4 
TABLE X. Cases and convictions in West Punjab. 
Year Nol EH Convictions Fines 
Rs. annas 
1949-50 . . . + 4191 633 501 2030 o 
1950-51 4 ^. + . 4 246 445 432 1641 8 
1951-52 . . « - 3 466 265 145 507 12 


on the part both of the enforcement staff and the magistrates to 
be lenient in the application of the penal measures of the Act, 
a tendency which seems to increase with the gradual decline 
in public enthusiasm after the Act has been in operation for some 
time. Sind, however, presents a different picture as the following 
figures for Mirpur and Pano Akil talukas will show. In 1952-53 950 
notices were served on defaulters and 875 prosecutions launched; 
in 800 cases punishment was imposed (imprisonment or fines) 
the amount of fines imposed being Rs.2,148; 167 cases were 
pending. 

The proportionately larger number of convictions in Sind is 
perhaps due to the fact that the offences under the Compulsory 
Education Act in the province are tried by the deputy educational 
inspectors. This also makes the proceedings less dilatory, unlike 
West Punjab and Karachi, which is one of the reasons why in 
other parts the enforcement staff is often reluctant to lodge à case 
against a defaulter, and a large number of the cases already lodged 
have to be withdrawn. 

It is also noteworthy that the fine imposed seldom exceeds Rs.3 
and many parents find it easier to pay the small fine than send 
their children to school. : 

But the chief reason why the authorities cannot proceed against 
all defaulting parents is their inability to provide accommodation. 
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In the Punjab, as we have already seen, the compulsory areas are 
scattered all over the province like small islands. But the influx of 
children to all schools is so great, and accommodation available so 
limited, that the employment of the penal measures in the case of 
defaulting children within the compulsory areas is no longer 
regarded as of any practical consequence. The number of children 
who are unable to be taken care of at schools is so many times 
more than the number unwilling to go to schools in the few 
compulsory areas that the problem of additional accommodation is 
naturally looming large before educational administrators and 
engaging their attention more than the problem of compulsion. 


Encouragement of Attendance 


Apart from the attendance committees in East Bengal and West 
Punjab, no other means to fight the indifference of the parents 
and to secure their co-operation have apparently been seriously 
considered. Material aids to needy children have been lacking; 
such provision is either too inadequate and irregular or does not 
exist at all. Sind provides an annual grant of Rs.1 per child for the 
free supply of books and Khairpur State a little more. This amount 
is of course far from adequate. 

A happy and pleasant school environment and adaptation of 
the school programme to the needs and interests of the children 
is perhaps the most powerful inducement to children to go to 
school and attend regularly. But this is hardly appreciated by the 
teachers, many of whom are untrained. Even among those who 
are trained, few have acquired the insight and technique to be 
able to offer such an inducement to the children. Parent-teacher 
associations, which in other countries play an active role in 
linking up the school with the community to their mutual ad- 
vantage, are yet to grow up in Pakistan. In the present social 
conditions, the teachers and the local education officers are not 
by themselves in a position to provide the stimulus needed for 
the healthy growth of such associations. What is perhaps needed 
is a joint effort on the part of the representatives of the various 
departments to promote an integrated community development 
programme, including an active role for the people in the promo- 
tion of education. 


GROUNDS OF EXEMPTION 


The most remarkable clause in the education Acts in Pakistan 
covering cases for exemption is the provision regarding the 
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exemption of girls in some form or other, except in Karachi federal 

area. It is interesting to note that though girls come under the 

definition of Section 2 of Part 1 of the Punjab Act of 1940, the 
provisions of Part 2 of the Act, dealing with enforcement of 
attendance, are confined to boys. The Act of North-West Frontier 

Province is specifically confined to boys. 

The Sind Act is applicable to both boys and girls, though its 
application is for the present limited to boys of the prescribed age. 
A summary of other grounds for exemption common to all the 
Acts is given below: 

The child in unable to attend school because of sickness or in- 
firmity; 

The child is receiving instruction in an approved manner; 

There is no recognized school within a given distance, usually two 
miles. In the case of East Bengal, this distance is one mile if 
the child is under 8 years of age, and in Sind the distance is to 
be defined by the provincial government; 

In Sind the school has to be one which imparts instruction in the 
child's own language; 

Almost all the Acts provide that the school must not be one in 
which any religious observance or instruction not approved by 
the guardian is compulsory; 

In North-West Frontier Province, boys over 9 years of age at the 
time of admission may be exempted if they are not likely to 
complete the primary course within the prescribed age-limit 
for compulsion. 

No exemption is granted on the ground of poverty. But in East 

Bengal a seasonal exemption is allowed to children for agricultural 

work and most of the Acts have provision for the exemption of 

particular communities. It has, however, been found that in some 
cases (roughly estimated at 10 per cent) of children of school age, 
the family is dependent on the earning of the child. It is, therefore, 

a matter for serious consideration if such children are not ex- 

empted. 

Similarly, children coming from very poor homes and unable 
to afford reasonable clothing will also perhaps have to be ex- 
empted. 


CHILDREN OF PERSONS OF NO FIXED ABODE 


Nomads who are known as Khana Badosh form about 10 per cent 
of the population in Sind and Baluchistan, and 0.5 per cent of 
the total population in the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province. Their education raises a problem of real difficulty. They 
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generally belong to one of three categories. In the first category 
are those who have their fixed homes and live there when the 
climate of the place is not uncongenial, but who move out to 
other places in quest of employment for themselves and pasture 
for their cattle. They go to the same places every year so that 
their movement is known. The nomadic population of Baluchistan 
falls into this category. The education authorities there are evolving 
ascheme ofitinerant schools, and one such school has been working 
since last year. Where the nomads move in large numbers, such 
seasonal and itinerant schools can be a solution to the problem 
of education of the nomadic children. Particularly in the case of 
nomads of this type whose movements are known and constant from 
year to year, the problem can partly be met by requiring the 
children to attend the school nearest to their camps as is the practice 
in Canada, Cuba, Egypt, Finland, Iceland, the Netherlands, 
Norway and the Philippines. 

The second category of nomads have no fixed dwelling even 
for part of the year, and they keep on moving from place to place, 
and live on raising sheep and cattle. They generally move in small 
parties. Since the children are also engaged in grazing the sheep 
and cattle when their parents are working as field labourers, the 
education of these children raises a problem of unusual difficulty. 
Even if they were required to attend the nearest school, and were 
provided with a special register to record their attendance in 
successive schools, because of the vast distances covered by these 
people, it would be almost impossible to enforce this without a 
huge staff. 

The nomads in the third category, known as Afghan Powindahs 
and numbering about 71,000, are not nationals of Pakistan. 
They come down from Afghanistan to the plains of Sind and 
Punjab during the winter to escape from its rigours and to carn 
their living as day labourers. With the advent of the summer 
they work their way back to their homes. For obvious reasons, 
this category cannot be brought under the scope of any scheme of 
compulsion. 


HANDICAPS TO ENFORCEMENT 


Among the chief handicaps to the enforcement of compulsion are 
the lack of financial resources, accommodation, transport facilities, 
social aids and a suitable curriculum. The lack of suitable machinery 
for the enforcement of attendance through better supervision and 
more expeditious disposal of prosecutions is also an important 
factor. But by far the greatest difficulty to be surmounted at 
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present is lack of accommodation and supply of qualified teachers, 
both of which are bound up inseparably with the problem of 
finance discussed elsewhere. As regards the other difficulties, they 
raise problems which are common to primary education in general 
in and outside the compulsory areas. Before the extension of com- 
pulsion to new areas, it will be necessary to make sufficient provision 
for accommodation and supply of teachers so that the measures 
may not be ineffective in actual application and so destroy public 
confidence and demoralize the workers in the field. The following 
points of weakness in the existing organization must be especially 
stressed. 

In the first place, insufficient importance is attached by the 
different agencies concerned in the matter to the work of under- 
taking and completing a reliable census of the children of school 
age. The teacher who is to bear the brunt of this work experiences 
unnecessary inconveniences in obtaining the necessary records 
from the village authority, other members of the attendance 
committee playing the role of sleeping partners. This state is bound 
to continue unless the preparation of such a census is also made the 
legal responsibility of the village lambardar (village headman) or 
of the union board or panchayet. 

Secondly, as already pointed out, the negligible amourit of fines 
imposed in a small fraction of the casesincreases public indifference 
to compulsion. These difficulties will continue unless the legal 
provisions of the Acts are so amended that the minimum fine is 
raised to at least Rs.15 and penalties for the defaulting employer 
incorporated in the East Bengal Act. This measure is not likely 
to cause hardship to families dependent on the child's help in the 
field if provision for exemption during agricultural seasons as in 
the Bengal Act is included in the other Acts, and exemptions 
freely granted in all deserving cases. It would seem that com- 
pulsion would work more effectively and smoothly if exemp- 
tions covered all the really hard cases and these were made 
sufficiently known to the people and their co-operation secured 
through a liberal application of this provision right from the 
beginning. 

Thirdly, the problem presented by the lack of such aids as free 
books and other educational materials, clothing, meals and 
transport, has not apparently been adequately appreciated. For 
one thing, there appears to be no moral justification for compelling 
a child to go to school ill-clad and without books and other school 
materials, thus subjecting him to the ridicule of the class if not 
of the teacher. For another, the need for school meals, which are 
impracticable at present, is greater in Pakistan, particularly in 
the case of children who are compelled to walk as much as two 
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miles to school without having a good meal at home. This 
situation can perhaps be met by exemption granted to children 
coming from extremely poor homes. 

The problem of free books is not insoluble. By a carefully 
devised curriculum built round activities and experiences, it should 
be possible to develop a school programme educationally more 
sound and useful than the traditional one confined to the use of 
a set of textbooks. But this presupposes a supply of trained teachers 
able to develop an activities programme. In the circumstances, 
as suggested later, the best solution seems to be in the nationaliza- 
tion of the production of school-books so that cheaper and more 
suitable books will be available to the children, and free to those 
who cannot pay for them. 

The last, but not least, weakness is the lack of accommodation, 
equipment, and qualified teachers. In one sense, the position may 
be said to be worse in the case of schools in some of the compulsory 
areas. For example, in East Bengal, though the number of children 
in compulsory areas has nearly doubled, the buildings and equip- 
ment remain as before and the number of teachers is actually less. 
A school in the compulsory area with 200 children or more has 
only three teachers, that is the maximum number admissible for 
any compulsory school, whereas a school in the non-compulsory 
area with the same number of children would be entitled to six 
teachers. The only factor in favour of the compulsory schools is 
that the teachers are better qualified. 

Removal of the difficulties of this category is a prerequisite to 
effective enforcement of compulsion. 


CONCLUSION 


In the present circumstances, compulsion as applied cannot be 
said to be fully serving its purpose as a means to the desired end 
of proper education. The position will remain so until the condi- 
tions favourable to proper education, such as accommodation, 
equipment, supply of teachers and aids are secured. In this con- 
nexion, mention must be made of the lack of provision for physically 
and mentally defective children. In the absence of a school health 
service, and facilities for medical inspection, the number of such 
children is not known at present. 

In spite of the unfavourable circumstances in which the experi- 
ment in compulsory education vvas tried out, the results are on the 
whole encouraging, as indicated by the comparative enrolment in 
compulsory and non-compulsory areas. The figures in respect of 
a district in Sind (Sukkur) where the conditions cannot be regarded 
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as too favourable to the application of compulsion will illustrate 
this point (see Table XI). 


TABLE XI. Comparative enrolment in Sukkur on 31 December 
1952. 


Children of Children Percentage 


Name of faluka* school age enrolled enrolment 
Compulsory : 
Pano Akil . . . . . . . 4238 3857 9o 
Mirpur M.. . . . . . - 4 893 4437 90 
Non-compulsory : 
Sukkur town . . 3 650 2 629 70 
Rohrim taluka . 3 860 3 488 59 
Ghotki taluka . . 4796 1495 31 


Ubauro taluka. . + + = - 4 500 1 520 33 


1 A revenue area. 


It should, of course, be borne in mind that some of the areas where 
compulsion has so far been applied are on the whole more advan- 
tageously placed. Yet the results obtained over extensive areas are 
also remarkable when compared with the national level of enrol- 
ment of 40 per cent. The percentage enrolment of school-age 
children in compulsory areas is: in West Punjab, 87, in Sind, 80, 
in Karachi, 7o, in East Bengal, 70, and in Bahawalpur, 64. 

These experiments unmistakably point to the fact that if'suitable 
provision can be made in respect of accommodation, equipment 
and staff, the national level of enrolment can be doubled without 
having to invoke the penal provisions of the Acts. Attendance will, 
of course, depend on proper measures being adopted to deal with 
the causes of absence. 

A sample survey in a rather backward compulsory area (rural) 
with an average attendance of only 67 per cent. yielded these 
results as to the relative roles of the various causes of absence 
(expressed as a percentage of the total number of cases of non- 
attendance) : sickness, 41.45, bad communications, 27.63, domestic 
reasons, including employment, 28.29, change of residence, 2.63. 

It will appear from the above that sickness accounts for nearly 
half of the total number of cases of absence. On the assumption 
that exemptions were frecly granted to all the other three categories 
of absentees, the present average attendance level of 67 per cent. 
in the above case could still be improved to over 80 per cent by 
effective measures to control sickness among the children. Intro- 
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duction of a school health service is therefore clearly indicated as 
a very desirable aid to the enforcement of attendance. 

The development of the school health service on Western lines 
will have to wait until the economic resources of the country have 
been developed. But it should still be possible to do something in 
this direction in an unorthodox way through a programme based 
chiefly on co-operation between the teachers and the ¿hana and 
union medical officers, provided there is some staff at the head- 
quarters to initiate and guide this programme. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


SPECIAL FACTORS 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


As we have seen, past efforts to introduce universal education, 
even where actuated by the best of intentions, foundered on 
finance. This still remains the greatest obstacle to be surmounted 
in any future programme of universal primary education. 

The present economic position of the country is very depressing. 
The country has a predominantly rural economy which is made 
precarious in the west by the lack of control over some of the vital 
sources of water supply, and in the east by the ever-increasing 
population. Pakistan”s present backwardness can be traced to a 
chain of historical and political causes vvhich operated right from 
the decline of Muslim rule to the achievement of Pakistan. Steps 
were taken after independence to correct some of the economic 
errors committed by the foreign rulers. 

For example, legislation for the abolition of Permanent Settle- 
ment in Bengal was enacted in 1951. Though this measure is likely 
to go along way to revitalize the peasantry, it would not by 
itself remedy many other complicated problems that the utter 
neglect of the economic development of the province for the last 
20 decades has brought into existence. The province, reduced as 
it was to an agricultural economy, did not see any significant 
development in her agriculture. With the increasing pressure of 
population, and the holdings growing smaller without any im- 
provement in the methods of cultivation, irrigation, and marketing, 
the law of diminishing returns is operating in its most pronounced 
form in this part of the country. 

The western wing is also chiefly dependent on agriculture. Her 
problems, though different, are as acute and complicated. In the 
west, land is in plentiful supply but most of it is barren waste for 
lack of water. Proper irrigation can turn a great part of this waste- 
land into smiling cornfields. But the country has no control over 
the supply of water from some of the very important rivers flowing 
through it. As a result, the irrigation system which had been de- 
veloped at considerable expense is now in a precarious state because 
the sources of water lie beyond the country's frontiers, i.e. in India. 
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The standard of living is very low everywhere, the per capita 
income being hardly over Rs.250 per annum. It will appear from 
the following estimate! of the composition of national income 
during 1950-51, that the major part is derived from agriculture 
and other rural occupations. The figures are given in millions of 
rupees. 


Output of agriculture... s o è s =e e e ess 7 800 
Animal husbandry e, eu ERE o3 1 49 X o $ 2 X 5 3 180 
10 980 
Rural industry and transport. . . . s + ss s s s 1 000 
Rental of rural houses and self services . . +. + + + € 1 000 
Public utility services . A E za 1 000 
Salaries carned excepting all the above, and also excepting the 
purely administrative services of the government . - . . 500 
Income of professional classes and unearned income . . + + 3 500 
olu e w e o9 o» Sm e cx we a S&S ED 17 980 


A vagary on the part of nature in the form of a flood or a 

drought or a change in the world economic situation can cause a 

famine, or severe economic distress like that through which the 

country is currently passing. 
The present economic position is hampering the progress of 
primary education in several ways: 

1. The provincial governments and local bodies find their financial 
resources utterly inadequate for financing an effective and 
speedy programme for application of compulsion. 

2. The situation arising out of the dependence of a large number 
of parents (nearly 10 per cent) on the labour or employment 
of the children between 8 and 10, raises special problems in the 
matter of enforcement of attendance. 

3. A low standard of living implies home conditions far from 
congenial to education, and complicates the problem of adjust- 
ment for the child. It also means greater need for special aids, 
e.g. free books and clothing and increases the obligation to 
ensure progressive extension of education in order to reach the 
poor class. In other words, programmes of expansion become 
more and more expensive and hence less and less practicable 
financially. 

The position is not, however, incapable of improvement. On the 

contrary, the possibilities of improving agriculture by developing 

irrigation and introducing better methods of cultivation and 
marketing are inmense. Development of irrigation can also open 
up great possibilities in the field of power resources, the lack of 


1 ‘The National Income of Pakistan, III’, Pakistan Business and Views, 1 May 
1953, p. 11. 
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which now stands in the way of industrial development. The six- 
year plan envisaging an overall development of the country is 
already in hand, and when implemented, is likely to bring about 
an appreciable change in the economic position of the country. 
Among the important schemes are the following (in millions of 
rupees): agricultural development, 820, industry and mining 450, 
power plants, 470, transport and communications, 530. 

The execution of some of the schemes, estimated to cost Rs.1,105 
million during 1952-53, has already made excellent headway. 
Among these, the Thal project in the Punjab stands out as an 
impressive example of what a carefully designed and integrated 
plan can achieve in the various fields of community life, embracing 
housing, employment, health services, roads, and education. The 
community that is growing up on what was formerly an arid 
desert, is not only the best-housed rural community in the country, 
but is also best provided in respect of educational facilities. The 
Thal has the best primary school buildings that the author has 
seen anywhere in Pakistan. The Thal project, financed out of a 
central loan, pays all charges including interest on the loan from 
its own income, and thus shows the way as to how the economic 
and social problems facing the country can best be tackled in 
different parts. When the development programme goes through, 
the increase in the revenue of the central and provincial govern- 
ments and of the local bodies is likely to be considerable. What is, 
however, seriously doubted is whether this increase can meet the 
demand for funds required to finance an effective programme of 
universal primary education spread over a reasonable period of 
time. It is even doubtful if the amount of Rs.425 million! required 
during the first six years for financing the modest schemes adopted 
by the provinces will be found, unless the provision for primary 
education is substantially increased. The central and provincial 
governments together spend Rs.61 million on primary education. 
On this basis, the total amount available in six years with the 
central grant of Rs.15 million to the provinces (under the social 
uplift schemes) comes to Rs.381 million only, i.e. about Rs.44 
million less than the total estimated cost of primary education 
under the six-year plan of the Government of Pakistan. 


POLITICAL FACTORS 


Taking an overall view of the conditions of the country, it may be 
said that the greatest single factor motivating forward action in 


* As estimated in: Pakistan, Education Division, Op, cit., part I, p. 16. 
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primary education has in the past been and will in future be 
provided by the urgency of the political situation. In the past, the 
alien rulers were, under the rising pressure of the political parties, - 
compelled progressively to expand the programme of primary 
education. The urgency of the political situation remains, though 
in a different context after the achievement of freedom. The 
requirements of the popular form of government that the country 
has adopted render the introduction of universal and free primary 
education absolutely essential. In this respect, the political factor 
is clearly as favourable to the expansion of primary education 
as the economic factor has proved to be a hindrance. The im- 
portance attached to the political necessity of universal compulsory 
primary education is indicated by the ambition of the provincial 
governments to educate the future electorate within the shortest 
possible time, and the adoption of schemes involving huge expendi- 
tures overriding financial considerations. 

The Muslim League which fought the battle for freedom had 
in the forefront of its party programme the introduction of uni- 
versal and free primary education. Fortunately, the other political 
parties have attached similar importance to this aspect of national 
welfare. 

Political freedom has brought the nation, thwarted and sup- 
pressed for nearly two centuries, a new awakening which can be 
seen all over the country including the remotely situated and 
underdeveloped areas of the frontier region in the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan. The outlook of the people on 
education is changing faster than even the most optimistic reformer 
could ever have hoped. The schools everywhere are overflowing 
with children. The educational officers nearly everywhere rightly 
emphasize that the need of the hour is not so much a law to compel 
children's attendance, as to make proper provision for the schooling 
of the large number of children who are willing to attend. 

The political struggle through which the people have gone and 
its successful conclusion have imbued them with a new fervour 
which has directly improved the tone of the village school. Given 
an adequate supply of qualified teachers, this factor is likely to 
prove favourable to the adoption of sound educational techniques. 

It should not, however, be inferred from what has been stated 
above that the vast mass of the people has become actively inter- 
ested in educational and other welfare programmes or has been 
able to shake off suddenly the inertia and passivity of 200 years. 
But freedom has definitely altered them and raised new hopes and 
aspirations which they dared not cherish before. 

The political freedom has, however, brought in its wake the 
problem of the settlement of the Muhajirs—Muslim immigrants 
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from India numbering 7,150,000. This, along with the problems 
of building up the administrative machinery from scratch, put a 
severe strain on the resources of the country, and naturally acts 
as an initial handicap to all development programmes. This is 
expected to be a passing phase, though it is likely to take the 
country some years more to settle the Muhajirs properly. 

A more complicated factor inherent in the political situation of 
a country with a predominantly uneducated electorate arises from 
the danger of the local bodies in charge of education using their 
offices indifferently or regardless of the best interests of educa- 
tion. This is admittedly a necessary evil in a new democracy where 
the education of the masses had in the past been neglected. The 
remedy obviously lies (a) in devising a system of reasonable safe- 
guards; (b) in the provincial government retaining for some time 
a substantial measure of control; and (c) in developing a nation- 
wide programme of fundamental education. There is, however, 
à growing belief in the country that the achievement of in- 
dependence and the establishment of responsible government at 
the centre and in the provinces have removed the main ground 
for objection to the transfer of the control of primary education 
to the provincial government. The governments of Sind and North- 
West Frontier Province have already assumed complete control 
of primary education and the Government of East Bengal has 
taken over one-fifth of school areas and is committed to the gradual 
assumption of control over the rest in another eight years. 

It is also due very largely to political considerations (though 
bound up with economic factors) that measures of additional 
taxation for financing primary education are most unwelcome to 
the legislature. The average elector, whether an unenlightened 
farmer or worker, can hardly look far enough ahead to see the 
relation between his child's education and the possible rise in his 
income and standard of living. Eking out a bare living as he does, 
measures for taxation involving further sacrifice for a distant gain 
are not popular with him. As a natural corollary, proposals of new 
taxation are also unwelcome to the members of the legislature who 
have further to reckon with the fact that their consent to new 


taxation is sure to be used as a weapon against them by their 
adversaries at the next election. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 


Pakistan's geography presents quite a few problems that have to 


be faced in planning the application of compulsory education on 
a universal basis. 
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Sparse Population. The problem of sparsely-populated areas, most 
pronounced in some parts of West Pakistan, is indicated by 
Table XII. 


TABLE XII. Basic geographical data. 


Province or state gö med) ess PE 
Baluchistan States . . . . . 81 239 556 6.8 
Baluchistan . . . . . . . 52 900 622 11.8 
Khairpur : + +. 9 4 5 e , 6 050 320 52.9 
N.VV.F.P. (Frontier Region). . . 27 242 2 460 90.3 
Sind «s s & es € s ws Borges 4 619 91.6 
Bahavalpur . . > . > + . t5 918 1 820 114.3 


The main cause of this sparse population is lack of water, the 
annual rainfall varying from one to seven inches: the largest unit 
of the country, namely Baluchistan, is practically a desert. The 
1,500 villages and hamlets which dot this vast area of over 134,000 
sq. miles have grown up round natural springs called karez. In 
some of these sparsely-populated areas, with small hamlets separ- 
ated by vast distances, it is not possible to collect a sufficient number 
of children of school age to start even a one-teacher school. In Sind, 
hamlets with populations under 500 are ordinarily excluded from 
the scope of the primary education scheme. 


Communication is made difficult not only by vast distances in West 
Pakistan, but by the scorching heat during the summer months 
and bitter cold during winter. As a result, moving or peripatetic 
teachers are hardly a proper solution for these areas. The inspectors 
and supervisors have an arduous job to do, and it is difficult to 
ensure effective supervision. 


Nomadic Population. The geographical causes responsible for barren 
wastes and a sparse population have also been responsible for the 
nomadic life that a section of the people is compelled to live in 
these areas. Itinerant teachers are being attached to the nomads 
who move in large numbers and whose annual movements are 
confined to known regions from year to year. 


Rivers as Barriers. Rivers, though valuable as aids to agriculture 
and water transport in the province of East Bengal which is not 
well served with roads, are not an unmixed blessing. They act as 
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terrifying barriers to young children who have to walk to and back - 
from school. In the present conditions, it is hardly possible to 
bridge all these rivers which cover 2,827 sq. miles, i.e. 5 percent of 
the total area of the province. In the district of Bakerganj, which 
is interspersed with a network of rivers, the child has in some places 
to cross several rivers or rivulets in walking a mile to his school. 
A remedy has been sought in the provision of additional Schools so 
that the child is not usually obliged to cross more thàn one river, 


Marshy Areas. In East Bengal, there are also many low-lying 
marshy areas with human habitation, the villages consisting of 
scattered houses. When the monsoon rains flood these marshes 
(known as beels and haors) the houses look like numerous islands in 
the sea, and communication is impossible without some sort of 
water craft. Usually there is a boat which is shared by all members 
of the family. These areas present a problem, the solution of which 
demands provision of a large number of small schools. 

In addition, there is the community of fishermen who move in 
boats in the river and marshy districts for a considerable part of 
the year. If their children are to be reached “boat schools” appear 
to be required. 


SOCIO-RELIGIOUS FACTORS 


Religion occupies a very important place in the life of the Pakista- 
nis. It colours the whole gamut of their social and emotional life, 
The cultural ties which bind the people together are deeply rooted 
in religion, and one of the declared objectives adopted by the 


and the central Ministry of Education. 

Religion is therefore bound to have a place of importance in 
education. In a world challenged by conflicting ideologies, Islam 
with its emphasis on universal brotherhood, tolerance and equality 


Viewed from yet another point, the role of religion comes into 
sharp relief. The masses are devoutly religious, so much so that 
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an education devoid of religion would hardly be popular with 
them. Additionally, educational programmes with an element of 
religion in them have a very good chance of securing considerable 
financial support from the people. 

The problem that faces the administrator is in regard to the 
content and methods of religious teaching. The reorientation of 
the old religious educational institutions, known as madrasahs, is 
widely admitted as necessary but difficult to achieve. The mistaken 
policy of leaving these institutions alone in the past has had the 
effect of allowing them to degenerate into centres of very formal 
and rigid learning. 

The later policy of subsidizing them to please the Muslims led 
to an increase in their number, particularly in East Bengal, without 
any material improvement in their quality. In the circumstances, 
there was a tendency to think of religious instruction rather as a 
formal and mechanical learning of rituals and dogmas, losing sight 
of the fundamental principles. Social reformers raised their voice 
against the cultural and educational decadence among the Muslims” 
due to practices based on a narrow and in many Cases erroneous 
interpretation of Islam. This liberal movement for shifting the 
emphasis to the fundamental teachings of Islam under the inspira- 
tion of the poet Hali and Dr. Huhammad Iqbal greatly counter- 
acted the unwholesome influence of the “Puritanism” which had 
gained in strength during the first half of the British rule. It may 
be noted that Dr. Iqbal also gave the people the idea of Pakistan. 

In view of the great influence which religion exercises in the 
minds of the masses and the dangers inherent in over-formalism, 
it is necessary to evolve a programme approaching religious teaching 
as a way of life, with the emphasis on the democratic and liberal 
teachings of Islam. 

It is a happy sign that among those who are giving serious 
thoughts to the reorientation of religious institutions, there are an 
increasing number of ardent reformers who have themselves been 
through the madrasahs. In East Bengal, which has the largest 
number of madrasahs, a gradual integration of these institutions in 
the general system is taking place. A high-powered committee set 
up by the Government of East Bengal under the then president of 
the Provincial Muslim League has recommended their integration 
up to the end of the primary stage, which should have a far- 
reaching effect on any programme for the extension of education 
to the masses. 

Religion has proved helpful to the cause of universal education 
in another way, namely in democratizing the primary school 
system. For instance, because of the democratic influence of Islam, 
the social stratifications due to economic causes could not harden 
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into caste barriers. The effect of this influence was visible even on 
non-Muslim communities. All schools are Open to all, and the last 
vestige of social disability due to caste is fast disappearing even 
among non-Muslims. As such, no problem of non-attendance due 
to caste barriers exists in this country. 

Religion can also go a long way to help provide funds for 
education, the religious injunction for payment of zakat at 2.5 per 
cent of the annual income or accumulated wealth still being very 
widely observed. Collection of zakat (a Muslim tax) and the 
distribution of its proceeds can without much difficulty be institu- 
tionalized as an aid to the spread of universal education. 

Another religious institution which also can be effectively utilized 
is the wagf, which means a charitable endowment under the 
Muslim law. Such endowments have in the past rendered useful 


Institutions Act, the management of the waqf properties has been 
nationalized, which is clearly a further step forward. 

, The role of education, particularly of universal primary educa- 
tion, as an instrument of social change in a country which has not 
moved with the times can hardly be over-emphasized. 'The social 
objectives of Pakistan defined in the Objectives Resolution adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly in 1951, make this role a very 
difficult and a very important one. This resolution vvas undoubt- 
edly justified by Pakistan”s aspiration to take its place among the 
progressive democracies of the world, and to build up its social 
system in the best tradition of Islamic equality, tolerance and 
social justice. The general awakening noticeable throughout the 
country indicated that the goal could be achieved, and education 
has already made considerable headway under the schemes in 
Operation. But, as in the past, their rate of progress depends 
largely on the co-operation and support of the people. Fortunately, 
education has ahvays had a place of honour in Pakistan. As we 
have seen, it was open to all, transcending social and economic 
differences in the status of the people. This tradition received a 
setback from the policy followed during the early British period 
of limiting education to certain classes. 

Even now, there is no social prejudice against education as such. 
On the contrary, the prestige of education is as high as ever and 
education is definitely a counteracting force against social in- 
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equalities due to economic and other causes. But the prejudice 
against Western education still persists in places remotely situated 
in the interior although it is definitely on the decline. This prejudice 
is due largely to the historical reasons already discussed, and partly 
to the natural love of the people for the indigenous education 
containing a large religious element. The policy now being followed 
in different provinces for including an element of religion in the 
primary curriculum and also modernizing the curriculum of the 
religious institutions appears to be very sound, and may gradually 
lead to the desirable integration of the two systems, 

There are, however, a number of factors inherent in the present 
social situation which create a vicious circle in that they impede 
the spread of primary education on a national scale, and at the 
same time they apparently cannot be effectively dealt with except 
by the spread of education. 

The rural society as it is constituted has four major groups: 
A: big landowners who are not actually engaged in agriculture, 
but whose income derives from the rent paid by their tenants, or 
from their lands cultivated on the basis of sharing the produce 
with the cultivators, usually in the ratio of 50:50. B: small 
landowners most of whom are engaged in agriculture though they 
may use hired labour. C: the cultivators who work the lands 
belonging to the owners mentioned in A and B. D: the landless 
labourers living on their daily wages. 

By far the largest number of people belongs to groups C and D. 
In such a socio-economic set-up, the education of groups C and D 
has not received much encouragement from the small but influen- 
tial group A. But there have been quite a few honourable excep- 
tions, and in these cases the big landowners have not only taken 
the initiative in educating the masses, but have also dedicated 
their vast estates to the cause. The opposition from this class which 
still exists in some places is clearly weakening under the influence 
of two forces: the patriotic awakening among the people of all 
classes with the achievement of Pakistan; and the growing 
consciousness among the masses, with the political changes and 
the gradual expansion of education under state-sponsored pro- 
grammes. 

The second factor is the indifference of the masses to the 
advantages of education, though education and the educated have 
a great prestige in society. This is, perhaps, due to the policy of 
class education pursued by the previous rulers, which has left 
the masses uneducated as will appear from Table XIII, showing 
the level of literacy among the people. 

Since 86 per cent of the people are illiterate and have not been 
educated to look ahead and visualize the economic and other 
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Taste XIII. Literacy rates in Pakistan. Rk: 


Percentage of 


No. of literates total population 


Paliştəm . . 2 5 m i: og wo . X8 374 000 13.8 
East Bengal . . . . . , ,., 7 108 ooo 16.9 
VVestPünlab < . ...... I 928 ooo 10.2 
PINUS ded r Us m eG 502 000 10.8 
NOWER y mesos 251 000 78 
N.W.F.P. (Frontier Region). . . . 33 000 1.3 
Karachi TETE 351 000 31.3 
Baluchistan e $5 . 51 000 8.2 
Baluchistan States |... . 2 12 000 2.2 
Bahawalpur IIO 000 6.0 
Khairpur 28 ooo 8.8 


benefits that four or five years at school would mean for their 
children, they naturally attach greater importance to the immediate 
benefit they can derive from the employment of their children. 

Their economic position is, of course, a contributory factor in 
this regard. Until they can be assured of decent incomes from the 
full employment of the adult members of the family, it is doubtful 
if this apathy and indifference can be fought successfully, in spite 
of changes in the school programme. 

In a large measure, this public apathy leads to the apathy of 
the local workers responsible for the administration of primary 
education, which is also an important factor to reckon with. 
Whether they are members of the local bodies like district boards, 
School boards, union boards, panchayets or the attendance com- 
mittees, not infrequently they are unwilling to enforce the rules of 
administration for fear of becoming unpopular with the local 
people. The influence of this apathy and the resulting atmosphere 
cannot but infect the permanent and paid staff also. 

By far the most difficult social obstacle to be overcome in any 
Programme of education is the prevailing unsympathetic attitude 
towards girls” education. Curiously enough, the prejudice against 
girls’ education is attributed to religion. Speaking by and large; 
the common man still believes that it would be un-Islamic if a 
girl were to be seen in public. Either he is not properly aware of 
Islam's teaching that education is also obligatory for women, or 
he has had no occasion for giving any serious thought to this 
problem of women's education. This prejudice clearly arises from 
the prevalent custom of seclusion of women which, whatever its 
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origin, whether for reasons of security, or for protection against the 
burning heat and dust of desert regions, seems to have preceded 
the advent of Islam. One of the causes of this custom, still widely 
observed, is undoubtedly the support lent to it by religious teachers 
educated in the old schools. Fortunately, both prejudices are gradu- 
ally breaking down under the influence of the liberal movement 
which is much stronger today than ever before. Girls are today 
attending schools in larger numbers than before. But steady and 
sustained efforts will be necessary if the remaining girls are to be 
brought to school within a reasonable period of time, 

This social prejudice also accounts for the following problems 
which have an important bearing on the extension of primary 
education: the reluctance of women to take up teaching as a 
vocation; their unwillingness to serve on the staff with men teachers 
except as ‘couple-teachers’ (i.e. with their husbands working in the 
same school); their unwillingness to serve away from home or 
their husbands’ place of work, even in girls’ schools. 

Chiefly due to the combined effect of the above, the proportion 
of girls of school age still out of school is much higher than that 
of boys. The compulsory laws either exempt girls altogether or 
provide for separate schools for girls. The need for separate girls’ 
schools within easy reach can hardly be denied under these social 
conditions, but such a measure is more expensive, particularly in 
sparsely populated areas. It is on this ground that the advocates 
of the application of compulsion to boys in the first instance justify 
their stand. They further argue that the public opposition to girls 
attending the schools with boys is gradually weakening. In Bengal, 
all the public primary schools are co-educational, and 80 per cent 
of the present 637,852 schoolgirls in the primary stage attend 
co-educational schools. In the present social and economic con- 
dition of the country, it will perhaps be too much to expect the 
education of boys and girls of school age to proceed at the same 
pace. 
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CHAPTER SIX H 


THE TASK AHEAD 


THE OBJECTIVE 


Universal free and compulsory primary education has been 
adopted by all the provinces and states as their immediate ob- 
jective. The duration of the course is five years in all provinces and 
states except Sind and Khairpur, where it is four years. Applica- 
tion of compulsion beyond the age of 11, though often discussed 
on an academic plane, remains a distant goal. Considering the 
economic and other factors already indicated, the Pakistan Edu- 
cational Conference held in 1947 recommended a five-year course 
of universal, free and compulsory education to be gradually 
extended to eight years. Thus it is correct to state that the five-ycar 
course of universal primary education is clearly the immediate 
target. Different provinces have already their respective plans to 
reach this target within the shortest possible time, the length of which, 
however, varies from six years in Sind to 20 years in West Punjab. 
Foran adequate appreciation of the task ahead, it has to be viewed 
in the light of the number of children involved, the requirements 
of accommodation, equipment and supply of teachers, and what all 
these imply financially as against the present resourcesof. the country. 


THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN INVOLVED 


According to the latest census (1951), Pakistan has a total popu- 
lation of 75,687,000, the number of females being less than the 
males (about 355 females for every 400 males). On the basis of a 
five-year course covering the age range 6 to 11, the number of 
children of school age is estimated at 9,460,875 as against 3,755,664. 
atschool during 1952-53. In other words, additional provision must 
be made for one and half times as many children as are at present 
at school. This calls for a great increase in the existing accommo- 
dation, the number of teachers, and the supply of furniture and 
equipment—by 150 per cent. 

a The trend in the increase of population is indicated by the figures 
n the major provinces as shown in Table XIV. 
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TABLE XIV. Population change in Pakistan. 


Percentage rise or fall from previous census year 


Province 


1891 rigor IgIr 1921 1931 1941 1951 
East Bengal . . +81 +85 +86 +54 +71 +17.3 —0.5 
West Punjab. . — ES +6.8 -:6.7 +18.7 22.7 19.8 
Sind . . . . — s +86 -9.0 +18.2 14.3 12.4 
NWFP. . . = yas. +76 +25 +77 +25.2 +6.1 
Karachi . . 6 = — +29.4 443-3 +22.8 +44.8 + 151-5 


The fall in the rate of increase of population as registered in the 
census year 1951 does not, however, reflect the actual position. 
It is due to the fact that in the peculiar political conditions then 
obtaining in the country, the census figures of 1941 were highly 
inflated in most parts, with the result that the 1941 census registered 
an unprecedented rise in population, and the 1951 census naturally 
recorded either an abnormally small increase or, as in East Bengal, 
even a decrease. The decrease in East Bengal is obviously absurd 
in the face of the fact that the annual births in this province were 
16.9 as against 10.1 deaths per 1,000 population. This means an 
annual increase of population of approximately 0.7 per cent. 

Considering the distribution of population as among the different 
provinces (56 per cent being in East Bengal), it would not be 
wide of the mark to assume that the total population increases 
annually by 1.6 per cent. At this rate, the population of the age 
group 6 to 11 will have increased to 10,900,000 at the end of 
1961, which will mean additional facilities for nearly a million 
and a half children over and above the present number. 

Measures adopted or proposed in different provinces to reach 
the objective of ‘universal free and compulsory primary education’ 
are as follows. 

East Bengal has adopted a 10-year scheme (Appendix XIII) 
which has been in operation since August 1951. Under this scheme 
approximately 398 unions, one in each thana, involving 2,500 
primary schools are to be brought under compulsion annually, 
the whole province being covered in 10 years. One-fifth of the 
province has so far been covered. 

West Punjab has a 20-year scheme (Appendix XIV), under 
which 1,200 schools are to be opened each year. In the first year, 
the new schools will have only the lowest form, the higher four 
forms being added gradually in the subsequent four years. Thus, 
the scheme will take 24 years from the date of the establishment 
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of the first batch of schools to come into full operation. Since 
April 1950, 1,800 new schools have been opened. 

Sind has in operation a scheme for a four-year course of com- 
pulsory primary education for all boys of the age group 5 to 12 
within a period of six years, and 33 out of 6o talukas in the province 
have been covered. Khairpur has a similar scheme in operation. 

The North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Bahawalpur 
all have 20-year plans for the purpose, and in Bahawalpur the 
plan is already in Operation. Karachi has a 10-year scheme for 
the extension of compulsory education. 

The approximate requirements of additional schools in different 


parts of the country, according to their respective plans, are 
indicated in Table XV. 


TABLE XV, Schools required. 


Province ə E hag Final ... 
schools required total school 

East Bengal . . . 26 1561 — 26 ooo 200 
West Punjab . . . 7 73 16 287 24 000 94 
A s s 2 760 I 430 4 190 17 
SWPP xə s 1 036 866 1 902 204 
N.W.F.P. (Frontier 

Region). 165 2 910? 3 075* 100 
Bahawalpur 758 945 1 698 120 
Baluchistan . . , 199 450 649 108 
Baluchistan States gës det, 690? 100 
Khairpur . . . = 466 78 544 100 
Karachi . . . . 249 289 538 260 

Total . . . . 39 497 23 255 63 286 


3 Includes 7,281 pi 
located schools. 


2 The figures are based on rough estim: 
formulated. 


rivate schools of which 156 are likely to merge with the centrally 


ates since plans for these areas are yet to be 


The variations in the size of scho 


Course, chiefly due to geographical differences. Small schools 
affecting the average size of the school are bound to be numerous 
in the Sparsely-populated areas of West Pakistan. It is, however, 
doubtful if the number of schools in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Sind will prove adequate. The density of population 
in North-VVest Frontier Province and Sind is much lower than 
that in West Punjab. Accordingly, these provinces probably have 
100 


ols from region to region are, of 
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a proportionately larger number of small villages than West 
Punjab, requiring many small schools, the average size of which 
cannot, therefore, be expected to be larger than that in West 
Punjab. The validity of this inference, of course, depends on the 
estimate of West Punjab being an approximately correct index 
to the requirements of that province. But, when further compared 
with the requirements of East Bengal where the density of popu- 
lation is nearly six times as high as in North-West Frontier Province, 
the latter seems to require a considerably larger number of schools. 

An increase in the number of small schools has the effect of 
increasing the overall cost, though the extent of it depends on the 
distribution of school population. The increase is, perhaps, most 
noticeable in the cost of teachers, since provision Of teachers cannot 
be made on a scale exactly proportionate to the number of pupils. 
For example, ifa school has 50 children and one teacher is allowed 
for every 40 children, the school has to be provided with two 
teachers costing as much in salaries as a school with 80 children. 
From the financial viewpoint there are, therefore, cogent reasons 
for keeping down the number of schools to the minimum. The 
small school also has many educational disadvantages, arising princi- 
pally from the necessity of one teacher taking several age groups 
together, but it has an important place in sparsely populated areas 
where the means of communication are still undeveloped. In the 
present social and economic conditions of the country, the distance 
between home and school appears to be an important factor 
affecting both enrolment and attendance. But there are areas (as 
in Sind and Baluchistan) where the number of children is too 
small even for a one-teacher school. The schemes in Sind, therefore, 
allow deductions in the number of children for whom provision is 
to be made. “Deductions may be made for small villages where 
the number of children will not justify a school being opened. 
Possibly half the children in villages of less than 500 will thus be 
excluded.”! 


ACCOMMODATION 


The first problem that the schemes raise is in regard to accommo- 
dation of the additional children to be brought to school. As we 
have seen above, nearly 23,500 additional school buildings, in all 
probability more,? and expansion of the existing 40,000 buildings 


1 Government of Sind Department of Education, health and local self govern- 


ment resolution No. 452-B/49, dated 1 May 1951. 
2 1f the requirement of Baluchistan States is included. 
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will be necessary. None of the provinces except Karachi has, 
however, a comprehensive building programme to support schemes 
for compulsory primary education. 

Karachi has a plan for putting up 40 new school buildings at 
a cost of Rs.40,000 each, besides expansion of 38 existing buildings. 
Such an ambition is obviously ruled out as financially impracti- 
cable on a national scale. 

The responsibility of providing school buildings has been left 
to the local people in the Punjab, and for all practical purposes 
also in the province of Sind, North-West Frontier Province and 
East Bengal. In Sind, the government pays the rent for hired 
accommodation which has, however, to be provided by the local 
people. In North-West Frontier Province, the government has in 
hand a programme for constructing 28 school buildings under the 
social uplift scheme, the cost per school varying from Rs.30,000 
for a grade III building with four rooms to Rs.60,000 for a grade I 
building with eight rooms. This programme, when executed, will 
provide a few very good buildings for the primary schools. But the 
number of schools benefiting is only a microscopic fraction of the 
total number in the province. There is therefore considerable 
force in the opinion that at present a cheaper building plan to the 
benefit of a larger number of schools would perhaps serve edu- 
cational needs better. 

In East Bengal, the responsibility for school buildings is placed 
on the union boards (the smallest local body involving a group of 
villages). The funds at the disposal of the union board for building, 
furniture and equipment consist of the proceeds from the addition 
of 25 per cent to the union rate. The income from this source is 
far from sufficient for the purpose. As a matter of fact, the scheme 
did not originally contemplate any expansion of the existing 
buildings, though the size of the school population was expected 
to increase by 100 per cent: the make-do device of double shifts 
with the same set of teachers was to be adopted. As we have seen 
before, the double shift system did not seem to work satisfactorily, 
for the simple reason that children from the same home or from 
neighbouring homes allotted to morning and afternoon shifts 
generally arrived at the same time in the morning, and left 
together in the afternoon. An important point that has to be 
taken into consideration in this connexion is that the older children 
usually escort their younger brothers and sisters. This problem 
could, perhaps, be solved by assigning children to different shifts 
according to the regions from which they came, rather than 
according to grades as at present. But this would mean that pupils 
of all five grades would be present in either shift to the great 
inconvenience of the teachers. 
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Another factor which added further to the difficulty of running 
the shifts was that strict punctuality in the arrival of the children 
was too much to be expected in the rural areas. In present circum- 
stances, parents needing the help of the older boys seemed to derive 
hardly any benefit from the shorter school session. The advantages 
originally claimed for the double shift system appear to be far 
outweighed by the disadvantages as found in East Bengal where it 
has been tried out on an extensive scale. In ordertosolve the prob- 
lem of additional accommodation, East Bengal has recently 
adopted a scheme for sanctioning building grants to village com- 
munities at Rs.500 per school on condition that the villages 
collectively find the balance of funds required to put up a building 
according to a prescribed plan. As mentioned before, the existing 
school buildings are almost all the outcome of private contribution, 
but they are so poorly built that the cost of their renovation and 
expansion would be nearly as much as that of putting up new 
buildings. The philanthropy of the people has, moreover, been 
so taxed that it is doubtful if the grant of Rs.500 will succeed in 
inducing the local community to pay the additional amount of 
Rs.5,500 or so required. It will probably be necessary to modify 
this ratio and also to permit construction of the buildings by stages. 

For all practical purposes, the responsibility for building continues 
to be left with the local community in all provinces, which is quite 
in the tradition of the country. But the changed economic and 
social conditions make it doubtful if the local communities will be 
in a position properly to discharge this heavy responsibility on 
such a large scale. As we have already seen, while local response has 
been admirable the quality of buildings provided by the local people 
tends to be increasingly poor with the expansion ofthe school system. 
'The proper distribution of the schools is also often adversely 
affected. Buildings of inferior structural quality are also more 
expensive in the long run, since their maintenance costs more 
annually. For the above reason, it seems desirable that the country 
should have a building programme so designed that it is suited 
to the climatic conditions and yet not beyond the resources of the 
community. There is ample room for research in the types of 
buildings which will better suit the climatic conditions of different 
regions and yet can be made of cheap local materials. For example, 
the type suggested for East Bengal is likely to be quite durable, 
yet cheap. The estimated cost of Rs.6,000 per school is very 
moderate, and the total cost of 25,000 school buildings works out 
at Rs.150 million. Rs.12 million as the estimated cost of 1,000 
school buildings in the urban areas should be added to this. 

Similarly in West Pakistan, where the rainfall is slight and bricks 
are cheap, tiled brick buildings of the same dimensions would cost 
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about Rs.4 per square foot of floor space or Rs.5,320 per school 
with a floor space of 1,330 sq. feet, accommodating 100 pupils. In 
order to allow a margin for the local variations in the cost of 
materials and labour, the cost of building a rural primary school 
may be estimated at Rs.6,000. At double this rate, brick buildings 
with concrete roofs of the same size could, perhaps, be had for 
the urban areas. Most of the existing 12,990 schools also need to 
be extended and renovated, and the cost may be estimated at 
Rs.5,000 per school. The total building cost for new and old 
primary schools at the above rates is therefore estimated as follows: 
12,819 old schools costing Rs.5,000 each, Rs.64,095,000; 23,026 
new schools costing Rs.6,000, Rs.138,156,000; additional cost for 
urban schools (roughly estimated at 5 per cent of the total), 
Rs.10,112,550, Adding to this the cost of the buildings in Karachi 
federal area as in the 10-year plan, Rs.24,350,000, and for East 
Bengal, Rs.162,000,000, gives a total cost of Rs.398,713,550 (say 
Rs.400 million) for the whole of Pakistan, on these modest lines. 
It should not be difficult to raise this amount over a number of 
years. Supposing the expenditure is spread over 10 years, the 
annual expenditure will be only Rs.40 million which, where con- 
ditions permit, may be shared by the local community at a specified 
ratio. 

It can hardly be over-emphasized that building plans will have 
to be designed with a view to the maximum benefit of the com- 
munity and within the resources of the country. On this basis, 
the idea of a few expensive buildings does not seem to aid the 


schemes of universal primary education to an extent commensurate 
with the expenditure involved. 


EQUIPMENT 


The schemes of the different provinces for the extension of primary 
education include provision for equipment, though the scale varies 
from province to province. The rate per pupil works out at 8 annas 
in East Bengal, Rs.20 in West Punjab (on the assumption of an 
average of 100 students per school) and Rs.15 in Sind (plus Rs.1 
per pupil per annum for renewal of equipment, and Rs.1 per pupil 
for the free supply of books). In West Punjab, however, each of 
the _1,800 newly-established schools received only Rs.1,000 for 
equipment which meant only Rs.10 per pupil. As already mention- 
ed, it is possible to design cheap but suitable furniture and equip- 
ment for the rural schools out of local materials. Whether the 
child uses a mat or a mora as a seat, he should have a light desk of 
suitable height which also can be made of wood locally available. 
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There is no regular annual provision for the supply of books and 
other materials to children except in Sind where Rs.1 per child is 
available for the purpose. This is obviously inadequate, since books 
alone cost much more than that even in the lowest class. There is 
a growing opinion in the country that the production of textbooks 
should be nationalized for the following reasons. 

Lack of cheap but suitable reading materials is impeding the 
progress of universal primary education. The books that are 
available in the market are expensive. For example, a primary 
schoolchild has to pay as much as Rs.5 for a set of books, which is 
hard on the poor parents. There is at the moment a great dearth 
of properly illustrated and suitably printed books for young children 
in Pakistani languages. The provincial government can fill a 
vital need by undertaking the production of suitable reading 
materials for children in the primary stage. In view of the practice 
in many places of the appropriate authorities producing some of 
the language textbooks in the secondary and university stage, no 
objection in principle can be taken to the extension of this practice 
to the primary stage, where the need for suitable books is admittedly 
the greatest. Besides, by eliminating wastage and middlemen's 
profits, nationalization of book production would not only mean 
cheaper books for the children but additional income for the 
government which could be utilized for the free supply of books 
and other educational materials. 

If the necessary machinery can be set up by the provincial 
government and technical skill obtained for the production of 
children's books, nationalization may provide substantial aid for 
schemes of compulsory primary education. 


THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


For the implementation of the schemes of compulsory primary 
education, the country needs 314,395 teachers on the basis of one 
teacher for every 30 pupils, or 235,799 teachers on the basis of 
one for every 40 pupils. 

The provinces in West Pakistan have adopted 1:30 as the 
teacher-pupil ratio, but except in Sind this remains a distant goal 
to be achieved in 20 years or so. In practice, the average size of a 
class is nearer to 40 than 30, and in many places over 40. Even in 
Sind, the ratio will be higher if girls who may voluntarily attend 
boys” schools are taken into consideration. In East Pakistan, the 
provision of teachers is still less adequate, since three teachers are 
required to manage about 200 children in two shifts. Considering 
the prevailing conditions and also the resources of the country, the 
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teacher-pupil ratio of 1:40 would, perhaps, be a more realistic 
basis for determining the requirements of additional teachers and 
training facilities. 

On this basis, 143,366 additional teachers will be required as 
shown in Appendix X. The number is, however, likely to be higher 
since the number of children in any school cannot be expected to 
be an exact multiple of 40, and where the fraction is considerable 
(say 15 or more) an additional teacher will be necessary. 

On the basis of one teacher for 40 pupils, training facilities will 
be required for at least 181,386 teachers (143,366 additional 
teachers and 38,020 existing untrained teachers). The number will 
actually be higher if allowance is made for replacement to make 
up the loss of the existing trained personnel due to normal causes 
(eme resignation, etc.) at the annual rate of approximately 

(000, 

There are three other aspects to the problem vvhich deserve 
careful consideration: terms and conditions of service; method of 
recruitment; and training facilities, 


Terms and Conditions of Service 


The existing terms have been summarized in Chapter Three and 
Appendix VI. The teachers in the public schools of all provinces 
except East Bengal and West Punjab form part of the civil service, 
and as such have greater security in regard to their service. The 
teachers in West Punjab and in the non-compulsory areas of East 
Bengal (about four-fifths of the province) are in the employ of local 
bodies, and in East Bengal do not enjoy the benefit of a provident 
fund. The status of the teachers in the compulsory areas of East 
Bengal is yet to be determined. As long as the teachers have a 
reasonable security of tenure, and also some provision made for 
their old age whether in the form of a pension, a contributory 
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made to achieve it. The second point, however, refers to a situation 
demanding urgent action in order to enable the teachers to live and 
work honestly and conscientiously. This is hardly possible when 
the low salary in some parts of the country compels them to depend 
upon subsidiary occupations for a living. As we have seen, matri- 
culates (graduates from high schools), even though trained, cannot 
expect to start in East Bengal on anything higher than Rs.50 annas 8 
per month as a head teacher, and Rs.45 annas 8 as an assistant 
teacher, rates lower than those paid to unqualified teachers in some 
other parts of the country. If the cost of living index is taken as a 
guide in determining the real wages, it may be mentioned that the 
present rates are, in terms of purchasing power, much lower than 
pre-war. 

As universally admitted, contented and qualified teachers are 
a prerequisite to the successful execution of any programme for 
the expansion of primary education. The colossal wastage in East 
Bengal, where the teachers are most ill-paid, lends further confir- 
mation to the truth of this statement. A national basic scale of pay, 
therefore, appears to be fully warranted by the exigencies of the 
present situation. Considering the reduced purchasing power of 
the rupee, the scale now in force in West Punjab (to which the 
scales in force in other parts of West Pakistan more or less con- 
form) may be adopted as the national basic scales of pay for teachers 
of various qualifications. 


Method of Recruitment 


As we have seen in Chapter Three, the authorities responsible for 
recruitment of teachers vary from province to province. But in 
nearly all provinces untrained teachers are recruited on the results 
of a selective test which may include an interview. A minimum 
qualification is prescribed in every province for the candidates, 
and this is usually equivalent to that prescribed for admission into 
a primary teachers” training institution, 

The trained teachers are ordinarily selected for appointment 
without any further test, since the demand for them far outstrips 
the supply. But selection for admission to the training institutions 
is made on the basis of a test including an interview, in some places 
by the inspecting staff and in others jointly by the representatives of 
the inspectorate and of the training institution. The latter method 
appears to be the better of the two, since it makes consultation 
and collaboration possible between the staff of the training 
institution who know the course requirements and the inspectorate 
who know the teacher-candidates. In view of the present shortage 
of training facilities, the places available in a training institution 
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are distributed among the districts served by it in proportion to 
their population. This practice is obviously a handicap in that it 
stands in the way of the best people being selected. But the present 
conditions of service are hardly favourable to teachers serving out- 
side their district. The comparatively backward districts cannot 
be assured of a fair quota of trained teachers without a corre- 
sponding quota of the training facilities being reserved for them. 
The disadvantages of such reservation are reduced to the minimum 
where it is conditional on the candidates possessing the minimum 
academic qualifications. With the expansion of training facilities, 
the need for district quotas will, of course, gradually disappear. 

The selective test (whether for the direct appointment of un- 
trained people as teachers, or for admission to the training institu- 
tions) usually consists of a paper on general knowledge, arith- 
metic, and language, and the interview aims at testing the per- 
sonality of candidates. No effort is made to test their aptitude. 
Such an effort would, perhaps, have little significance in present 
conditions, which usually limit the selection to those who cannot 
get into other and more profitable careers. 

As a matter of fact, one of the problems that worries the training 
institutions is the quality of the entrants, and one of the arguments 
advanced against the improvement of pay scales is the poor 
education and ability of a large number of teachers in service. 
An effort is being made to remedy the first situation by raising the 
academic qualifications of the entrants. Matriculation has already 
been adopted in East Bengal as the minimum qualification for 
entrance into a training institution. This is a sound move since 
apart from a higher educational background, the high school 
graduates also bring with them a higher level of maturity in age 
than those with a lower academic qualification. In some parts, 
however, it will be necessary to admit people of lower qualification 
for some time. A solution to the second situation was first sought 
by elimination of those who could not pass a selection test, and 
subsequently by confining the benefit of pay increases to those 
who passed it. 

Unqualified and under-qualified teachers who cannot be re- 
placed before their retirement present a special problem. This 
may best be attacked in two ways: by giving them special courses 
of training, and by guarding against their ranks being swelled any 
further, which can be ensured by the recruitment of untrained 
teachers from among those who possess at least the minimum 
qualification prescribed for admission to training institutions. 
Since substantive appointments in future are likely to be confined 
to people who have had a successful course of training, it is desirable 
that the candidates for admission to training institutions should 
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also be tested in regard to their aptitude for their chosen career, 
and the training institutions should develop a system of proper 
records of their work and interest with a view to assisting the 
appointing authorities in selecting the right type of people. 


Training Facilities 


It will appear from Appendix X that training facilities will be 
required for a total of 181,386 teachers (including 38,020 existing 
untrained teachers) for the effective application of compulsion 
throughout the country. It will appear from Appendix XI that 
the existing training institutions can together turn out 6,844 trained 
teachers annually if there is no wastage, which is, however, highly 
improbable. When the programmes for the expansion of training 
facilities are in full operation, the total annual output of trained 
teachers will increase to 15,649. At this rate, it would take the 
country at least 12 years to turn out the required number of trained 
teachers, but in view of the fact that the programmes will only 
go into full operation in 6 to ro years time, the required number 
of teachers cannot be expected to be trained in less than 15 to 20 
years. Some provinces are likely to take much longer than 20 years. 

In other words, the demand for trained teachers for the imple- 
mentation of the schemes of compulsory primary education (within 
the period of 6 to 20 years) cannot be met by the supply expected 
under the normal programmes of training even after expansion. 
This appears to be a serious defect in the existing plans, since it is 
likely not only to increase wastage along with expansion but also 
to undermine the future efficiency and status of the teaching pro- 
fession by introducing a large number of unqualified recruits. This 
defect can be remedied either by stepping up the training pro- 
grammes, or by ensuring that the untrained people recruited to 
the service possess at least the minimum qualification for admission 
to training institutions. They may be given short courses of training, 
and substantively appointed only after the normal full training 
in due course. 

The problem of the supply of trained teachers has a more 
challenging aspect which relates to the quality of training: the 
inadequacy in the extent of training facilities is far surpassed by 
thatin the quality of training. Several factors seem to be responsible 
for the ineffectiveness of training: the short duration of the course; 
the poor educational background of the entrants; the unsuitable 
curriculum and methods; the lack of qualified training personnel; 
and the lack of after-training guidance. These factors are, of course, 
interrelated and interdependent. For example, the duration of the 
course will naturally depend on the previous educational back- 
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ground and maturity of the candidates. Except in Sind and 
Khairpur, the duration is one year, which is admittedly not 
sufficient for effective training. In Sind and Khairpur, the duration 
is two years for men and three years for women; but the qualifica- 
tion required of the entrants (primary school leaving certificate, 
i.e. up to standard VIT) is also slightly lower than elsewhere, One of 
the reasons why people of better educational qualifications have 
not been admitted is, of course, the fact that the unsatisfactory 
salary scales and other conditions of service failed to attract them. 

The prolongation of the training course beyond one year, though 
desirable, raises problems with an important bearing on the cost 
and time involved in executing the training programme. For one 
thing, the fer capita cost would be doubled. For another, the time 
taken for training the required number of teachers would likewise 
be doubled, unless of course the number of places in the institutions 
could also be doubled. Taking into consideration the financial and 
other circumstances, it is doubtful if the prolongation of the course 
on a national scale will be a practicable proposition. A more 
plausible, and under the existing circumstances, more desirable, 
alternative would be to raise the qualification for admission to the 
training schools to matriculation. East Bengal has already done 
this, and several other provinces are increasingly preferring matri- 
culates in selecting candidates. With an improvement in the 
status of the primary school teachers, and gradual expansion of 
secondary education, it should be possible to attract matriculates 
to the profession of primary teachers in larger numbers than has 
hitherto been the case. A one-year training course for matriculates 
and a two-year course for non-matriculates should, perhaps, be 
the guiding principle in the present condition of the country. 
Another factor that has to be considered in this connexion is the 
sacrifice required of the trainees in time, labour, and possibly 
income. Compensation for this is sought in the provision of monthly 
stipends for the trainees, ranging from Rs.15 in some parts to 
Rs.45 in others. Though the best inducement to prospective trainees 
undoubtedly lies in the prospects ofemployment that the completion 
of training offers, those who go in for the ill-paid profession of 
primary teachers seldom have private resources to fall back on 
during training. As a result, the stipends will have to be attractive 
if better qualified candidates are to be induced to join the training 
institutions in adequate numbers. Considered from this standpoint, 
and in view of the present cost of living, stipends below Rs.25 
appear to be rather too low. 

The curriculum, methods of training, and the stafis of training 
schools are again factors bound up with one another. The curricu- 
lum and the method of its development, which naturally depends 
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on the staff, determine the quality of the training. The curriculum 
of the primary training institutions as it has evolved since the 
institution of the training courses in the nineteenth century appears 
to be as much an extract from: the secondary teachers” course as 
the primary school curriculum was from the secondary school 
curriculum. m” 

In spite of changes introduced in the curriculum from time to 
time, the influence of tradition is still quite visible in the contents 
of the course and in the methods of training and evaluation. The 
emphasis continues to be on the subject matter of the professional 
studies such as educational psychology, principles of education etc., 
rather than on a first-hand, direct experience of the needs and 
interests of children. Again, educational psychology is more a 
study of general topics, of course selected and important ones, than 
a study of the growth and development of the children. Similarly 
the study of the principles of education revolves around books and 
lectures rather than living children and the problems of their 
education in the context of prevailing social conditions. Here, as 
in the other stages of the educational system of the country, the 
external examination remains the basis of evaluation and its 
requirements dominate the programme of work. College records 
occupy an insignificant position. As a result, the students right 
from the time they enter the training institutions look upon the 
course as a preparation for the final examination rather than a 
preparation for the challenging work waiting for them at the end 
of the course. Throughout the period of training, most of them 
live in an atmosphere of nervous tension, working at top speed 
and trying to cram as much as possible from the textbooks and 
notes in order to do well at the examination. The overloaded 
curriculum and the demands of an external and predominantly 
theoretical examination do not allow the teachers and students 
any incentive to think about the real problems and try out their 
solutions in direct contact with the children, school and community. 
It is not therefore surprising that the improvement in the quality 
of primary education has not been commensurate with the increase 
in the supply of trained teachers. : d : 

But a mere change in the curriculum is not likely to bring about 
any appreciable improvement in the methods and programmes 
of training. With a few honourable exceptions, the primary 
training institutions are very ill-staffed as will appear from the 
statement in Appendix XI. It is indeed very strange that while 
the expenditure on primary education progressively increased 
during the latter half of the British period, and great emphasis was 
laid on the quality of education by the educational administrators 
of the time, the training of teachers should have been entrusted to 
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the ill-staffed institutions which developed during the same period 
in some parts, including East Bengal and Sind. What is really 
astonishing is that small overcrowded places in urban areas were 
used as centres for training teachers for rural areas. 

Soon after independence, the Government of East Bengal 
adopted a scheme for the gradual replacement of the existing 
primary training schools by better staffed and better equipped 
institutions, known as primary training institutes, and 14. of 
these have already been set up. Each has a trained graduate 
staff of six and a non-graduate staff of four. The graduate staff is 
trained at the East Bengal Primary Training College (at Mymen- 
singh). The contents of the courses at the primary training college 
and at the Primary training institutes (Appendix XVI) clearly 
indicate a change in approach, with the emphasis shifted to child 
study. It would be premature to attempt an evaluation of the 
achievements of this new experiment in teacher training, but it is 
undoubtedly a move in the right direction and, if its development 
can be properly guided, the possibilities are very great. Very little 
research and experiment have so far been carried out in the field 
of teacher training, and the implications of training teachers, the 
overwhelming majority of whom are required to work in the rural 
areas, with their peculiar social and economic problems, have 
received very little consideration in the past. 

To be effective, any programme of training in Pakistan will have 
to take into careful consideration the educational and social set-up 
ofthe country, which is not only different from that of the advanced 
countries of the West but also presents many complicated factors 
deriving from the historical forces which operated during the last 
200 years or so. The most noteworthy among them are as follows. 

Speaking by and large, the existing primary teachers have just 
drifted into the profession. The first problem to be met by the 
teacher training institutions is to bring about a change in their 
outlook. This is obviously a very difficult job, and made much more 
difficult by the unsatisfactory pay that primary teachers get in some 
parts of the country. 

For a long time to come, the training institutions will have to 
draw on students from middle schools and high schools who are 
hardly mature in age, whose thoughts are still entirely or very 
largely centred on themselves and their prospects, and who have 
had no experience with children. Helping them to adjust them- 
selves to the new environment requires that the course allow an 
initial period during which their problems and needs can be 
studied by staff. 

It has further to be borne in mind under the present school 
System, dominated by an unbalanced curriculum and bookish 
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preparation, these students "have missed the opportunities for 
creative work, whether in languages or constructive arts. They 
have to be introduced to crea activities of various kinds, for the 
first time in a real sense, in training institutions. d 

Because the curriculum of the secondary schools is unrelated 
to the life of the rural community, their graduates, even though 
they may come from rural areas, develop an urban outlook. This 
presents to the training schools the problem of creating among the 
trainees a sympathetic interest in the rural community by a con- 
stant association with rural activities and genuine understanding 
of their problems and needs. 

If the primary school is to serve as an instrument of the social 
changes that the country has in view, it implies a close relationship 
between the village and its school, and the role of a leader for the 
teacher in developing such a relationship. The school and the 
village community together can solve many mutual problems, the 
solution of which is beyond the present resources of the government. 

The training institutions in this country cannot, therefore, 
content themselves with a mechanical course in education. They 
have also to undertake rural sociological surveys and studies and 
evolve effective programmes in social understanding and social 
service with a view to securing public co-operation with the school. 

'The peculiar economic set-up of Pakistan also calls for greater 
use of activity methods in the rural schools. Programmes of educa- 
tion centring on children's experiences and activities reduces the 
burden of textbooks on the one hand, and on the other brings the 
school closer to village life. It has been successfully demonstrated 
in East Bengal by some of the staff trained at the new institutes, 
how reading and writing activities arising from children's own 
experiences and centres of interest, can lead to the preparation 
of interesting reading materials illustrated by their own drawings, 
more effective than the textbooks in promoting children's progress 
in learning to read and write. Teachers with imagination can also 
achieve great results in extending the activities programme to 
various rural occupations, not only within the school but also 
beyond it. Through an activities programme, the school garden 
can even be turned into a source of income for the school as is the 
case in some places in West Punjab. The activities programme 
can very well lead the school and community to co-operate and 
solve many common problems. 

Such possibilities are many. In order that they may be explored 
and investigated along sound and systematic lines, the training 
institutions must have an adequate and specially qualified person- 
nel which, in spite of recent improvements, they seem to lack. The 
pay and other conditions of service at the institutions will have to 
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be such that they will not only attract but also retain highly 
qualified and trained personnel, 


After-training Guidance 


bd H 

During a course as brief as one year, the trainees, even if they are 
all matriculates, can at most be barely introduced to the general 
problems that they will have to face and some of the methods they 
can employ to solve them. They are expected to meet new problems 
or new facets of the old problems in the course of their work, and 
as they work on they will have to try out and adopt methods suited 
to a particular situation. Their education and training obviously 
cannot terminate with their passing out of the training institutions, 
but must continue not only during the probationary period of a 
year or two but beyond it, if the training is not to be wasted. The 
need for after-training guidance through a regular supply of 
Suitable literature, discussions and seminars at selected centres 
arranged by the inspecting staff, and through refresher courses 
at the institutions can hardly be over-emphasized. Special facilities 
for the teachers in service to improve their qualifications and 
prospects would be an additional incentive to the teachers to 
continue their education. 


MEANS OF FINANCING PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The suggestions that have been offered above for remedying the 
weaknesses of the present schemes of universal compulsory 
primary education all have financial implications of varying 
degrees. The major suggestions implying considerable expenditure 
are those relating to the programme of school building, the initial 
supply of furniture and equipment, and the introduction of a 
minimum national scale of pay, at least equal to that in force 
in West Punjab. An approximate estimate of the recurring cost 
on this account is given in Appendix XVIII. The additional 
provision of 10 per cent of the total cost is likely to cover all 
sundries including the recurring cost of supervision, training of 
teachers and renewal of furniture and equipment. 

The following rough estimates of the non-recurring and recurring 
costs will serve as an index to the probable financial requirements 
(in millions of. rupees). JVon-recurring: building, 400, furniture and 
equipment, roo, total 500. Recurring: teachers” salaries including 
cost-of-living allowance, plus contingencies, including renewal of 
equipment, etc.: total, 360. 

This is undoubtedly an enormous amount as against the present 
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annual expenditure of Rs.70 million, including the expenditure 
by the local bodies out of the proceeds from local rates, education 
cess and tax. 

Since the schemes for compulsory primary education would be 
spread over a number of years, the entire amount of non-recurring 
expenditure will not need to be met immediately. The annual 
requirement will be Rs.50 million if the scheme is spread over 
10 years, and Rs.25 million if spread over 20 years. This is not, 
perhaps, beyond the joint resources of the government and people, 
particularly if the building projects can be financed out of loans, 
as is done in many well-developed countries, and also in the Thal 
area in West Punjab. 

The recurring expenditure, however, presents a more serious 
problem. It is possible to phase even a 10-year plan so that the 
expenditure during the initial period will be negligible, as shown 
in Appendix XIX. But the annual expenditure will progressively 
increase to Rs.360 million at the end of the period within which all 
the children of the selected age-group are to be covered. 

As we have seen, contributions to the cost of primary education 
from the proceeds of local rates, primary education cess and tax, 
amounts to approximately 27 per cent; but this ratio is progressively 
diminishing with the gradual expansion of education under pro- 
grammes initiated by the provincial and state governments. 
Supposing that the local contribution is fixed at the minimum 
level of 20 per cent of the total cost of primary education, and that 
one-fifth of the total cost of financing the compulsory education 
scheme is obtained from this source, government expenditure from 
revenues will still amount to Rs.288 million as against the present 
Rs.61 million which is the result of the sharp increase in the 
government expenditure on primary education during the last 
five years (Appendix VIII). 

It will be seen from Appendix IX that the ratio of expenditure on 
education to the total expenditure in the various provinces and 
states is still only 11 to 18 per cent., while the ratio of expenditure 
on primary education to the total education budget varies from 
20 to 58 per cent. 

If the expenditure on education is increased to 20 per cent. of 
the provincial and state budgets, and the expenditure on primary 
education to 60 per cent of their education budgets (as in many 
educationally advanced countries) the amount available for 
primary education will increase to Rs.85 million which would 
still be Rs.200 million less than the required amount. 'The position 
may not be quite as bad as it looks because allowance has to be 
made for possible growth in the provincial and state budgets during 
the period which the scheme for compulsory primary education will 
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take to come into full operation. If the rate of growth during the 
last five years (roughly 50 per cent) is maintained, the expenditure 
on primary education may rise in another 10 years to Rs.148 million 
but an additional Rs.136 million would still be required to meet 
the cost of universal primary education. It is, however, improbable, 
in view of the unvarying nature of sources of provincial revenucs, 
that the rate of growth in provincial expenditure during the next 
two quinquenniums will be as high as that in the previous one, 
and itis doubtful ifan effective introduction of universal compulsory 
primary education will be feasible except by the application of the 
joint resources of central, provincial and state governments. 

The possibility of the central government coming to the help of 
the provincial and state governments in implementing the scheme 
of compulsory primary education is not, of course, ruled out. As 
a matter of course, the central government made available to the 
provinces and states Rs.87.8 million, including Rs.14.56 million 
for primary education, as its contribution to the non-recurring 
expenditure on the various two-year social uplift schemes (over 
and above the normal budget provision for education). It will 
appear from Appendix IX that the share of education in the total 
national expenditure (central, provincial and state) is only 5.7 
per cent while that of primary education is less than 3 per cent. 
This is admittedly very inadequate. On the analogy of the ex- 
penditure in educationally advanced democracies, there appears 
to be a strong case in support of the claim of primary education 
to at least 12 per cent of the national (central, provincial and state) 
budget of the country. But the increased participation of the 
central government in financing primary education seems to 
depend on the future growth of central finance which is bound 
up with the general economic development of the country. It is 
thus impossible to predict the extent of assistance from the central 
government, particularly in view of its present preoccupation 
with the problems of food and the refugees. 

Though the country is committed to universal compulsory 
primary education, the financial implications briefly indicated 
above put into sharp relief the enormity of the task. As a young 
democracy, Pakistan finds herself faced on the one hand with 
the pressing obligation to give her people the minimum education 
for democratic life, and, on the other, to bridge the wide gap 
between her needs and her resources which were neglected for 
nearly two centuries. The difficulty is further accentuated by the 
problems of rehabilitating refugees and ensuring economic security 
in spite of the vagaries of nature inevitable in a predominantly 
rural economy. These conditions are hardly desirable in a country 
required to cover in 10 to 20 years the path to universal primary 
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education which other countries have taken between 5 and 10 
decades to reach. Yet there is no doubt that, at a slower pace, she 
can never expect to make up for lost time, and that the detrimental 
effect of a go-slow programme in education would be bound to 
be felt in all spheres of life—social, economic, and political—by the 
generations to come. 
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ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF FINANCE 


Under the extraordinary conditions facing the country, special 
measures appear to be called for in solving the financial problems 
involved in the introduction of primary education on a universal 
basis. The Compulsory Education Committee of West Punjab 
recommended that 20 per cent of the income tax collected from 
that province be used as one of the means of raising additional 
funds for the purpose.! If the responsibilities with which the cen- 
tral government is saddled at present do not allow it to make 
a more substantial contribution from its normal revenues, a 
suitable addition to the present income tax appears to be the most 
practicable means of raising adequate funds. Such a measure would 
also, perhaps, be equitable in view of the present negligible con- 
tribution of the higher income groups. An addition of a small 
education tax to interior railway, boat and air fares might also 


yield a substantial amount and would not be likely to be resented 
by the public. 


PLANNING 


Remembering the economic position of the country, it would 
obviously be unrealistic to aim at full application of compulsion 
to the entire 6 to 11 age-group within a period shorter than 20 to 
25 years, and such long-term plans are not likely to be of much 
value in a fast-changing country like Pakistan. Besides, shorter 
realizable plans have a more favourable psychological effect on 
workers and people. In the social and economic conditions now 
obtaining in Pakistan, it would perhaps be more judicious to attack 
the problem in two stages: in the first, applying compulsion only 
to boys of school age, and in the second, extending it to girls, as 
provided for in the plans of many provinces and states. If the first 
stage can be successfully covered, it would bring to school at least 


1 West Punjab. Compulsory Education Committee, Report, 1950. Lahorc. 
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go per cent of the boys (other than those exempted on economic 

or other grounds) in addition to the girls attending voluntarily. 

The number of such girls may reasonably be expected to rise from 

the present 8 per cent to 20 per cent or more in about 10 years. 

Completion of the first stage would thus cover more than 50 per 

cent of school-age children. It is, of course, possible to plan for 

applying compulsion to girls on a limited scale (i.e., in selected 
areas where conditions are favourable) even within the first 

10 years. This is not likely to raise any serious problems, since 

arrangements will have to be made anyway for a considerable 

number of girls who will attend voluntarily. 

The successful execution of a plan like this will depend to no 
small extent on the manner in which it is phased, and five im- 
portant guiding principles in this connexion should be stressed: 
1. The plan should be so phased that it allows time for preparation 

and for the adjustment of the people to the requirements of the 
new situation. The plan in Appendix XIX shows how the 
pressure on workers, finance, and teachers can be distributed 
so that it is negligible in the initial years, and increases as the 
plan advances. Such an arrangement allows the much-needed 
opportunity for trial and error and consolidation on the basis 
of experience gained. 

2. Progress of the plan should not outpace the supply of accommo- 
dation and trained teachers and other arrangements. Unless the 
school can offer minimum conditions of education in the form 
of accommodation, equipment, a suitable curriculum and 
contented and qualified teachers, compulsion will not by itself 
succeed as a means for the realization of the end of universal 
primary education. 

3. Application of compulsion may begin with the lowest age-group 
(6 to 7 years) in the selected areas. This has two advantages. 
On the one hand, it reduces pressure on available resources 
in the initial stage. On the other hand, it does not raise all at 
once the problems that are bound to arise in enforcing the 
attendance of the older children. Besides, time, money, and 
energy spent on bringing children of g to 10 years of age to 
school for a year or two are likely to prove wasteful without 
being of any educational value. 

4. In selecting areas for the application of compulsion in the 
initial five years at least, preference should be given to those 
where the majority of the 6 to 7 age-group is already attending 
school voluntarily. This would assure the authorities the moral 
support of the majority of parents so necessary in the initial 
stage. The same principle may be followed in applying com- 
pulsion to the girls. 
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5- Universal primary education and the problems it raises should 
be approached as part of the total task of the country's social 
and economic advancement. The problems of educational, 
economic, political and social development are all interconnec- 
ted and interdependent. As the solution of the various urgent 
economic and social problems depends on the spread of educa- 
tion, so does the spread of education depend on the development 
of the economic resources in both the public and private sectors. 
Desirable social changes and educational expansion are in like 
manner interrelated. Isolated plans in the field of education, 
or for that matter in any other field, are therefore not likely 
to be effective, A more realistic approach would obviously be 
a vvell-designed unified plan for national development, em- 
bracing the whole social and economic life of the community, 
so that educational and other social-uplift programmes might 
proceed hand-in-hand with the programme of economic 
development, each helping and supporting the other. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The successful execution of any plan presupposes the existence of 
efficient machinery. As we have seen, apart from the need for 
strengthening the inspecting staff, the existing machinery is in 
need of re-orientation in order to remove the sources of friction, 
improve the functional efficiency of its different organs, and ensure 
proper co-ordination and evaluation at different levels. The last 
three measures do not seem to involve financial implications of 
any moment. 

If the education directorates are to provide the driving force in 
the execution of important programmes of national development, 
including that of universal primary education, they must be 
properly equipped for the purpose, with adequate and competent 
organizations to initiate, guide, develop and evaluate such 
programmes whether on a small or large scale. 

Means will have to be devised to remove sources of friction in 
the local administration of education where they exist. A system 
may yet be evolved which will be in the best democatic tradition 
of the country and yet meet the needs of the situation. If the 
teachers form a cadre of the provincial civil service in East Bengal 
and West Punjab, the remaining functions of the local bodies 
such as maintenance of buildings, supply of furniture and equip- 
ment and so on, may with great advantage be entrusted to the 
village communities —panchayets, union boards or advisory com- 
mittees set up by the former. They may be vested with the power 
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to raise money for this purpose by adding to the local rates (as 
in East Bengal) and by suitable amendment of the primary educa- 
tion Acts and local government Acts. 

This would ensure closer association between the school and 
the local community and provide them with an incentive to take 
greater interest in the welfare of the school, including census of 
children of school age and the enforcement of attendance. Such 
an arrangement would also more easily fit into any integrated 
community development programme, and go a long way towards 
meeting the need for school buildings and equipment largely or 
partly through local efforts. 

A radical change has also to be brought about in the outlook 
of the inspectors of primary schools and their method of work. 
Since they are expected to inspire and guide the teachers and 
actively assist in solving their problems, they should have a genuine 
interest in this field of work, and also be equipped with the 
necessary training in the method of securing public co-operation 
with community projects. They will be increasingly required to 
establish helpful relations with the teachers, and to replace hurried 
visits by serious group discussions with teachers and other members 
of the local community. 1 

It follows as a corollary of the above that if efforts for the 
extension of education are not to end in increased wastage and 
disappointment, considerable research under competent guidance 
is necessary, and should forthwith be undertaken in the technique 
of securing public co-operation based on a systematic socio- 
psychological study of rural problems. Pilot surveys and experi- 
ments appear to be essential before programmes of considerable 
expansion in the field of primary education are launched. Pro- 
grammes started in a hurry and later suspended or abandoned 
may render infinite harm to the cause of national progress by 
shaking public confidence. Even when a plan is otherwise sound, 
before it is launched it has to be seriously examined to see if the 
existing machinery or the machinery to be created is adequate for 
the purpose. This is best tested through pilot experiments. 


SCHOOL PROGRAMME 


If the present “subject-centred” curriculum of the primary school 
is unsuitable for urban children, it is much more so for rural 
children used to an active outdoor life. The curriculum has to be 
adapted to the needs of country children for their total develop- 
ment in order that they may become useful members of the 
community. Instead of encouraging them to cram the contents of 
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textbooks, as is invariably the case at present, the primary school 
curriculum should stimulate children to know and understand 
their environment through their own experiences, and to be 
interested in the activities of the rural community. In this manner, 
even the school vacations which, as suggested elsewhere, should 
fit in with the sowing and harvest seasons, can be turned into a 
great educational advantage, as an extension of the activities 
programme of the school. Curriculum development is another 
field with great scope for research and experimentation. 


SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


The pivot of any programme in the field of educational develop- 
ment is the teacher. Contented and qualified teachers are a pre- 
condition to happy and well-adjusted children. As already stated, 
no teacher should get less than a living wage, which can be ensured 
by the introduction of a basic national scale for teachers according 
to qualifications. 

Teacher-training programmes in the majority of the provinces 
and states must be stepped up if the supply of trained teachers is 
not to be outpaced by the demand. 

Teacher-training institutions should be properly staffed, so that 
they may develop programmes suited to the needs of rural teachers 
and play their role in community development programmes and 


establish much-needed co-operation between school and com- 
munity. 


BUILDINGS 


Cheaper types of buildings with adequate accommodation, made 
of local materials and suited to the climatic conditions, will have 
to be evolved if the need for additional accommodation is to be 
met on a national scale within a reasonable period of time. Some 
of the materials and labour for such buildings may reasonably be 
expected from the local people, and the local communities should 
be responsible for their maintenance. Two shifts with a single set 
of teachers having proved ineffective, shifts, where necessary for 
lack of accommodation, should be run by separate sets of teachers. 
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SOCIAL AIDS 


Introduction of compulsory primary education carries with it the 
obligation to supply poor children with books and other essential 
educational materials free of cost. Nationalization of the production 
of books in the primary stage may solve this problem and also 
that of cheap but suitable literature for children, without placing 
any additional financial burden on the government. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE 


Until economic conditions permit the introduction of a com- 
prehensive school health service, a beginning can perhaps be made 
in co-operation with the rural (union and thana) medical officers 
of the health department for periodical examination of primary 
schoolchildren. Next to economic reasons, sickness appears to be 
the most important cause of non-attendance. Measures which 
improve the health of the schoolchildren will also correspondingly 
increase the effectiveness of education. 


EXEMPTION ON ECONOMIC GROUNDS 


The present economic condition of the country also seems to 
warrant suitable amendment of the existing compulsory education 
Acts with a view to the inclusion of provision for exemption from 
attendance on economic grounds. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION AND INTEGRATED COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


In order to reduce and eventually eliminate social impediments 
to programmes of universal compulsory primary education and P 
to increase co-operation between home and school, it is necessary 
to initiate programmes in fundamental education. Such program- 
mes, with the school as the centre, can perhaps most advan- 
tageously be developed under the auspices of integrated com- 
munity development projects. Past experience points to the need 
for pilot experiments in the field to be undertaken under com- 
petent technical guidance before the launching of any programme 
on an extensive scale. 

The obstacles presented by the undeveloped resources of the 


country constitute the most formidable challenge to the programmes 
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of national development. The schemes already launched or formu- 
lated by the provincial and state governments, however, show 
their determination to go ahead with their programmes for the 
introduction of primary education on a universal basis. 

The general awakening and enthusiasm created by the newly- 
won independence, properly harnessed and directed, may prove 
an invaluable aid. It is not always possible to gauge correctly the 
strength of human and social factors matched against economic 
impediments. But they do admittedly supply the much-needed 
motive power to the programmes of social development and, 
with proper technical support, may in this particular field yield 
great results in leading the country on to its goal of universal com- 
pulsory primary education. 
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I. EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL (RURAL) PRIMARY 
EDUCATION ACT 1930 


As modified up to 30 August 1940 and amended by East Bengal 
Act XX of 1951 


1. (1) This Act may be called the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Act, 1930. 
(2) It extends to the whole of Bengal, except the town of Calcutta and any 
arca which has been or may hereafter be constituted a municipality under 
the provisions of the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884. 

(3) It shall come into force, in whole or in part, in such districts or parts 
of districts on such dates as the (Provincial Government) may, by notifi- 
cation, direct and for this purpose different dates may be appointed for 
different provisions of this Act and for different districts, or parts or districts. 

2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context:- 
(1) “attendance” at a school means presence for instruction at a primary 
school for so many and on such days in the year and at such time or times 
on each day of attendance as may be required by the prescribed educational 
authority after consulting the Attendance Committee; 

(2) “Board” means a District School Board constituted under this Act; 

(3) “Child” means a child who is not less than six and not more than eleven 
years of age or other prescribed age; 

(4) “Committee” means the Central Primary Education Committee consti- 
tuted under this Act; 

(5) Director of Public Instruction’ means the officer designated by this name 
by the (Provincial Government) for the purposes of this Act; 

(6) “district” has the same meaning as in section 4 of the Cess Act, 1880. 
(7) District Board” means a District Board constituted under the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act of 1885; 

(8) “District Inspector of Schools’ means the local executive educational 
officer in charge of primary education in each district responsible to the 
Director of Public Instruction; 

(9) “financial year” means a year beginning on the first day of April; 

(10) ‘guardian’ means any person to whom the care, nurture or custody 
of any child falls by law or by natural right or recognised usage, or who has 
accepted or assumed the care, nurture or custody of any child or to whom 
the care or custody of any child has been entrusted by any lawful authority; 
(11) “notification” means a notification published in the Official Gazette; 
(12) ‘Panchayat’ means a Panchayat appointed under the Village Chauki- 
dari Act, 1870; 
(13) ‘prescribed’ means prescribed by rules made under this Act; 

(14) ‘primary education’ means education in such subjects and up to such 
standards as may be prescribed; " 
(15) 'primary school' means a school or department of a school giving 
instruction in primary education either managed by the Board or recognised 
as a primary school under section 54; S 

(16) ‘public management” in relation to a primary school means manage- 
ment by the Government, or by a District School Board cither directly or 
through its power of delegation to a Union Board, a Union Committee or 
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a Panchayat; all other management shall be deemed to be *private manage- 
ment”, kə - 

+ (17) ‘subdivision’ has the same meaning ¡asin the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, 1898; e 
(18) “Union Board” means a Union Board constituted under the Bengal 
Village Self-Government Act, r 919: , 
(19) “Union Committee” means a Union Committee constituted under the 
Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885; 4 
(20) “Union”, ‘Union bench’, ‘Circle Officer’, and “Union rate’ shall have 
the same meaning as in the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919. 


THE CENTRAL PRIMARY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


aş 


A Committee, to be called the Central Primary Education Committee, shall 


be constituted in the manner hercinafter provided, for the purpose of advising 
the (Provincial Government) on all matters which may be or are to be referred 
to it under this Act. R " 

4. (1) The Committee shall be constituted for five years ata time and shall consist 


5. 
opinion, and shall consult the C 


of the following members, namely:- : 

(a) the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, ex-officio, 

(b) ten members of whom two shall be elected in the prescribed manner 
from each of the five divisions of the province by the members of the 
District School Boards of each division, one to be a Muhammadan and 
the other a Hindu; b 

(c) five members to be appointed by the (Provincial Government), of whom 
two shall be representatives of the depressed classes. 

(2) If by such date as the Provincial Government may fix, any of the electoral 

bodies referred to in clause (b) of sub-section (1) fails to elect a person to be 

a member of the Committee, the Provincial Government shall appoint a suit- 

able person in his place and any person so appointed shall be deemed to be 

a member as if he had been duly elected by such body. 

The Provincial Government may refer any matter to the Committee for its 


ommittee before making an order under section 


21, section 22, or section 51, or a notification under section 56, or a rule under 
section 66. 


6. 


shall establish for such district a Distri 
members, namely:- 


When this section comes into force in any district the Provincial Government 
¡ct School Board consisting of the following 


(a) the District Magistrate, ex officio: 


Provided that, on the expiration of two terms of four years mentioned in 


sub-section (2) of section ro after the first establishment of the Board, the 
District Magistrate shall cease to be an ex officio member of the Board, 

(b) the subdivisional Magistrates, ex officio; 

(c) the District Inspector of Schools, ex officio; 

(d) the Chairmen of the Local Boards, ex officio; 

(e) the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the District Board, ex-officio; 
(f) as many members as there are subdivisions in the district to be elected 
in the prescribed manner by the members of the District Board: 

Provided that the number shall in no case be less than two; 
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(g) one member for each subdivision to be elected in the prescribed manner 
by the members of the Union Boards, Union Committees and aia 
within the subdivision: 

Provided that the umber hali in no case be less than two; 

(h) as many members as there are subdivisions in the district to be appointed 
by the Provincial Government: 

Provided that the number shall in no case be less than two; and 

(i) one teacher of a primary school to be appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment for the first term of four years referred to in sub-section (2) of section 10 
and thereafter to be elected in the prescribed manner by the teachers of 
primary schools. 

7. If, by such date as may be fixed by the Provincial Government 
(i) the members of the District Board do not elect the members referred | to 
in clause (f) of section 6, 

(ii) the members of Union Boards, Union Committees and Panchayats do not 
elect the members referred to in clause (g) of section 6, 

(iii) the teachers of primary schools do not elect the member referred to in 
clause (i) of section 6, after the expiration of first term of four years mentioned 
in sub-section (2) of section 10 after the first establishment of the Board, shall 
be deemed to be members as if they had been duly elected by the members of 
the District Board or of Union Boards, Union Committees and Panchayats, 
or by the teachers of primary schools, as the case may be. 

8. (1) There shall be a President of the Board, who shall, until the expiration of 
two terms of four years mentioned in sub-section (2) of section 10 after the 
first establishment of the Board, be a member of the Board appointed in that 
behalf by the Provincial Government and shall thereafter be a member of the 
Board elected in that behalf by the Board in the prescribed manner and 
approved by the Provincial Government. 

(2) The Board may from time to time elect, for such period as it thinks fit, 
one of its members to be Vice-President. 

9. The names of the President, the Vice-President and of the appointed and 

elected members of the Board or, where the President has been appointed ex 

officio or a member is an ex officio member, the office by virtue of which he has 
been appointed President or is a member, shall be published by the Provincial 

Government in the Official Gazette. 

10. (1) The Vice-President and any other appointed or elected member may 
resign his office by giving notice in writing to the President, and, on such 
resignation being accepted by the President, shall be deemed to have vacated 
his office. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of this Chapter, the appointed or elected 
members shall hold office for a term of four years, and may, on the expiration 
of such term, be re-appointed or re-elected. 

(3) Notwithstanding the expiration of the term of four years mentioned in 
sub-section (2) an appointed or elected member shall continue to hold office 
until the vacancy caused by the expiration of the said term has been filled. 

11. (1) The Provincial Government may, by notification, remove a President, 
Vice-President, or member of the Board if he:- 

(a) refuses to act or becomes incapable of acting as a member of the Board; 
(b) is declared insolvent; 
(c) has been or is convicted of any such offence or has been or is subjected 
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by a criminal court to any such order as in the opinion of the Provincial 
Government implies a defect of character which unfits him to become 
or to continue to be a President, Vice-President or member of the 
Board; or 
(d) without excuse sufficient in the opinion of the Provincial Government 
is absent without the consent of the Board from more than six consecutive 
meetings of the Board. R 
(2) The Provincial Government may fix a period during which any person 
so removed shall not be eligible for re-appointment or re-clection. 
12. When the place of an appointed or elected member of the Board becomes 
vacant by his removal, resignation or death, a new member shall be appointed 
or elected in the manner provided in section 6, and shall hold office so long as 
the member whose place he fills would have been entitled to hold office if such 
vacancy had not occurred: 
Provided that no act of the Board, or of its officer, shall be deemed to be 
invalid by reason only that the number of members of the Board at the time of 
the performance of such act was less than the number provided by section 6. 


15. (1) The President, or, in his absence, the Vice-President, shall preside at 
every meeting of the Board, and shall have a second or casting vote in all 
cases of equality of votes. 

(2) In the absence of both the President and Vice-President, the members 
present at any mecting shall elect one of their number to preside, who shall 
have a second or casting vote in all cases of equality of votes. 

16. All meetings of the Board shall be open to the public: 

Provided that the person presiding may in any particular case, for reasons to 

be recorded in writing, direct that the public generally or any particular person 

shall withdraw. 

17. No member of the Board shall vote on any question coming before the Board 

for consideration in which (otherwise than in its general application to all 

persons within the district) he has a pecuniary interest. 

18. (1) All orders of the Board shall be carried into effect by the President in 
whom the entire executive power of the Board shall be vested and who shall 
be responsible for giving effect to such orders, 

(2) The President shall not exercise any power which by this Act is expressly 
declared to be exercisable by the Board. 

(3) The President may authorise the Vice-President by an order in writing 
to exercise any of the powers conferred or to perform any of the duties 
imposed on the President by this Act and thereupon the responsibility of the 
President in respect of such powers and duties shall devolve upon the Vice- 
President during the continuance of such order. 

(4) When the office of President is vacant the Vice-President shall exercise 
the functions of the President until a new President is appointed. 


(1) Every Board may make regulations in regard to the following matters, 
namely :— 


(i) the time and place of its meetings; 


di) the manner in which notice of meetings shall be given; 
(iii) the conduct of proceedings at mectings; 


(iv) the division of duties among the members of the Board ; 
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(v) the appointment, duties and procedure of special committees con- 
sisting wholly of members of the Board or partly of such members 
and partly of residents within the local jurisdiction of the Board; 

(vi) the persons by whom receipts may be granted for money paid to the 
Board; 

(vii) the inspection by members of the Board of primary schools situated 
within its jurisdiction and the inspection of accounts, books, registers, 
returns, reports and other documents, appertaining to such schools; and 

(viii) the carrying out of the purpose of this Act. 

(2) Any regulation made under sub-section (1) which is repugnant to the 

provisions of any rule made under section 66 shall, to the extent of such 
repugnancy, but not otherwise, be void. 


20. The Commissioner of the Division may, by order in writing, suspend the 
execution of any resolution or order of a Board situate within his jurisdiction 
and prohibit the doing or completion of any act which is about to be done, or 
is being done within such jurisdiction in pursuance of or under cover of this 
Act, if, in his opinion, the resolution, order or act is in excess of the powers 
conferred by law. 


21. 


22. 


23- 


(1) If at any time it appears to the Provincial Government that a Board or 
its President has made default in performing any duty imposed by or under 
this Act, the Provincial Government may, by an order in writing, fix a 
period for the performance of such duty. 
(2) If the duty is not performed within the period so fixed, the Provincial 
Government may appoint a person to perform it, and may direct that the 
expense of performing it shall be paid, within such time as it may fix, to 
such person by the Board. 
(3) If the expense is not so paid, the Provincial Government may make an 
order directing the person having the custody of the District Primary 
Education Fund to pay to the person appointed under sub-section (2) such 
expense in priority to any other charges against such fund, and he shall, so 
far as the funds to the credit of the Board admit, comply with the order of 
the Provincial Government. 
(1) If at any time it appears to the Provincial Government that a Board 
is not competent to perform or persistently makes default in the performance 
of, the duties imposed upon it by or under this or any other Act, or exceeds 
or abuses its powers, the Provincial Government may, by an order in writing, 
specifying the reasons for so doing, remove all appointed and elected mem- 
bers of such Board and direct that the vacancies shall thereupon be filled 
by election in respect of elected members and by appointment in respect 
of appointed members or that all the vacancies shall be filled by appointment. 
(2) From the date of an order under sub-section (1) until the vacancies 
are filled: — d 
(a) all powers and duties of the Board shall be exercised and performed 
by, and 
(b) all property vested in the Board shall vest in, such person, in such 
manner, as the Provincial Government may direct. 
(1) It shall be the duty of every Board: — 
(a) to prepare and maintain a register showing all primary schools within 
the district, together with the teachers thereof and their qualifications 
and the accommodation available therein; 
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(b) to tabulate such further information and to prepare such plans or maps 
as may be necessary to enable the Board to frame an estimate of the 
existing provision for primary education and of the further provision 
necessary to place primary education within the reach of all children; 

(c) to prepare in the prescribed manner schemes for the extension of 
primary education within the area under the authority of each Union 
Board, Union Committee or Panchayat; X a 

(d) to arrange, in the prescribed manner, for the opening of additional 
primary schools and the expansion of existing primary schools with a 
view to giving effect as funds permit to such schemes; : 

(e) to maintain all primary schools under public management in the 
district, except primary schools maintained by Union Boards under the 
control of the Board; 

(f) to Construct, repair and manage, either directly or through its powers 
of delegation to Union Boards, Union Committees and Panchayats, 
all primary schools under public management in the district; 

(8) subject to the prescribed conditions, to appoint and fix and pay the 
salarics of teachers in primary schools; 

(h) to grant recognition to schools in accordance with the provisions of 
section 54 or to withdraw recognition therefrom; 


(i) to make grants in the prescribed manner for scholarships and stipends 
for primary schools; 


(3) to consider and pass orders on all applications under section 55 for 
grants to primary schools under private management; 
(k) to make grants to primary schools under private management; 
(I) to prepare and transmit to the Director of Public Instruction proposals 
for increasing the supply of trained and certificated teachers; 
(m) to advise upon all matters relating to primary education referred to the 
Board by the Director of Public Instruction; 
(n) subject to the prescribed conditions: — 
(i) to grant pensions and gratuities to; 
(ii) to form and manage a provident or annuity fund for; 
(iii) to compel contributions to such fund from; and 
(iv) to supplement the contributions to such fund of, 
the establishment of the Board and teachers in primary schools. 
(2) The register referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (1) shall be main- 
tained and the information referred to in clause (b) thereof shall be tabulated 


separately for each area under the authority of a Union Board, Union 
Committee or Panchayat. 


29. (1) In any district or part of a district in which the provisions of this Chapter 
are in force, all immovable property on which the road and public works 
cesses are assessed according to the provisions of the Cess Act, 1880, shall be 
Hable to the payment of a primary education cess. 

(2) The primary education cess shall be levied at the rate of threc and a half 
pice on each rupee of annual net profits from mines and quarries and at the 
rate of five pice on each rupce of annual value of land and of annual net 


profits from tramways, railways and other immovable property as determined 
under the Cess Act, 1880. 
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30. (1) Except as otherwise provided in this Act the primary education cess 
shall be paid to the same persons in the same manner and at the same time 
as the road cess and public works cess are paid under the Cess Act, 1880. 
(2) Every holder of an estate shall yearly pay to the Collector the entire 
amount of the primary education cess calculated on the annual value of 
the lands comprised in such estate at the rate provided in sub-section (2) 
of section 29 less a deduction to be calculated at one and a half pice for 
every rupee of the revenue entered in the valuation roll of such estate as 
payable in respect thercof. 
(3) Every holder of a tenure shall yearly pay to the holder of the estate or 
tenure within which the land held by him is included, the entire amount 
of the primary education cess calculated on the annual value of the land 
comprised in his tenure at the rate provided in sub-section (2) of section 29 
less a deduction to be calculated at one and a half pice for every rupee of the 
rent payable by him for such tenure. 
(4) Every cultivating raiyat shall pay to the person to whom his rent is 
payable seven-tenths of the said primary education cess calculated at the 
rate provided in sub-section (2) of section 29 upon the rent payable by him 
or upon the annual value, as ascertained under the provisions of the Cess 
Act, 1880, of the land held by him. 
31. When the primary education cess is for the first time imposed in any district 
or part of a district the collector of the district shall cause a notification to be 
published and a proclamation to be made in the manner provided by section 
40 of the Cess Act, 1880, announcing such imposition, and shall cause to be 
served on the holder of every estate within the district or part of the district 
concerned a notice showing the amount of primary education cess payable in 
respect of his estate, and specifying the date from which such primary education 
cess will take effect: 

Provided that no defect in the service of such notice shall affect the liability 

of any person or property to the payment of the primary education cess. 

32. Subject to the provisions of this Chapter, the provisions of the Cess Act, 
1880, shall apply as far as possible to the assessment, levy, payment and recovery 
of the primary education cess. 
33. The proceeds of the primary education cess in cach district shall be paid 
by the Collector into the District Primary Education Fund of such district. 

« (1) The District Magistrate or one of his subordinate officers shall from time 
to time examine the assessment list prepared under section 16 of the Village 
Chaukidari Act, 1870, and shall consider the assessment made under section 
38 of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, and after such inquiry 
as he considers necessary, shall prepare a list of all persons assessed to pay 
the chaukidari rate or the Union rate, as the case may be, who, in his opinion, 
have been so assessed wholly or in part in respect of their trade, business 
or profession. 

(2) The District Magistrate shall assess a tax on cach of such persons not 
exceeding one hundred rupees per annum. 

(3) The amount of tax so assessed shall be communicated to the Union 
Board or Panchayat concerned, and the Union Board or Panchayat shall 
collect the tax as if it were the Union rate or the chaukidari rate. 

(4) Any arrears of the said tax may be recovered by any process enforce- 
able for the recovery of an arrear of Union rate or chaukidari rate. 
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(5) The Union Board or Panchayat shall remit the amount of tax realised 
under this section to the District Magistrate after deducting ten per cent 
thercof to defray the cost of collection. " 
(6) The proceeds of the said tax in each district shall be paid by the District 
Magistrate into the District Primary Education Fund of such district. . 
35. For the purposes of this Chapter, the expressions saul value of land’, 
‘cultivating raiyat’, “estate”, holder of an estate or tenure’, “land” and ‘tenure 
have the same meaning as in section 4 of the Cess Act, 1880. BR, 
36. In addition to the sums which may be appropriated from the provincial 
revenues in any year for the purposes of primary education, the Provincial 
Government shall every year provide a sum of twenty-three lakhs and fifty 
thousand rupees for expenditure on primary education in rural arcas. 


39- (1) All moneys payable to the credit of the District Primary Education 
Fund shall forthwith be paid into the prescribed bank or Government 
treasury, . 
(2) All orders or cheques upon the said Fund shall be signed by the Presi- 
dent or by such person as he may authorise in writing in this behalf. 

40. (1) Every Board shall cach year, prepare in the prescribed form a budget 

of income and expenditure of the Board for the ensuing financial year, and 
shall submit it to the Provincial Government through the Director of Public 
Instruction on or before the thirtieth day of November. 
(2) The Provincial Government may cither approve of the budget as it 
stands, or approve of it after making such alterations (if any) as it may think 
fit or may cause it to be returned to the Board for such modifications as the 
Provincial Government may think necessary, and, when such modifications 
have been made, the budget shall be re-submitted for approval to the 
Provincial Government, 

51. Subject to the prescribed conditions, the Board may and shall, if so required 

by an order of the Provincial Government delegate all or any of its powers of 

construction, repair, supervision and management of primary schools to Union 


force, and elsewhere to Union Committees or Panchayats. 
Union Boards, Union Committees, or Panchayats, shall, subject to its control, 
exercise such powers within the area under their authority. 


52. For the purposes of this Act every Union Committee constituted under the 
Bengal Local Self-Government Ac 


under the Village Chaukidari Act, 
of ‘the Union Committee of (nam 
village)’ as the case may be, 
seal, and shall by the said name sue and be sued, with power to acquire and 
hold property, both movable and immovable, and subject to the prescribed 
conditions, to transfer any property held by it and to contract and to do all 
other things necessary for the purposes of this Act. 

53. Notwithstanding anything contained in section 18 of the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act, 1919, the power of every Union Board to transfer property 


or to contract shall, for the Purposes of this Act, be subject to the prescribed 
conditions. 
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56. If the Provincial Government, after consulting the Board concerned, is 

satisficd that there is adequate provision for primary education in any area for 

which a Union Board, Union Committee or Panchayat, has been constituted, 
it may, by notification, declare that primary education shall be compulsory 
within such area. 

57. No fee shall be charged by any primary school under public management 

in any arca in which primary education has been declared compulsory under 

section 56 and also from the time the provisions of this Act have been extended 
and cess imposed in any arca, even before primary education be declared 
compulsory. 

58. At the instance of the Board the Provincial Government may, by notification, 

exempt from the operation of section 59, section 62 and section 63 any person or 

class of persons in any arca in which primary education has been declared 

compulsory under section 56. 

59. In any area in which primary education has been declared compulsory 

under section 56 the guardian of every child resident in such arca shall, subject to 

the exceptions specified in section 60, cause such child to attend a primary school. 

60. Attendance at a primary school shall not be compulsory on a child if: — 
(1) there is no primary school within two miles or such less distance as may 
be specified by general or special order of the Board in this behalf from the 
residence of the child; 

(2) the child is under eight ycars of age and there is no primary school 
within one mile from the residence of the child; 

(3) tbe child is prevented from attending the school by sickness, infirmity 
or other cause declared by a resolution of the Union Board, Union Committec 
or Panchayat concerned to be a reasonable excuse for non-attendance; 
(4) the child is receiving instruction in some other manner approved by 
the prescribed officer; 

(5) the child has already received instruction in a primary school or other- 
wise to the satisfaction of the Board; or 

(6) the Board has declared that, owing to agricultural operations, children 
residing in the area under the authority of any Union Board, Union Com- 
mittee or Panchayat within the jurisdiction of the Board shall be exempt 
from attendance at a primary school for a period to be specified in the 
declaration. 

61. The Union Board, Union Committee or Panchayat concerned shall be 

responsible for the enforcement of the provisions of section 59, section 62 and 

section 63 and, subject to the prescribed conditions, shall appoint one or more 

Attendance Committees for this purpose. 

62. (1) If an Attendance Committee is satisficd that a guardian has, without 

reasonable excuse and after receiving a written caution from the Attendance 
Committee, failed to comply with the provisions of section 59, it shall send 
a written complaint against the guardian to a Magistrate or in any area to 
which Chapter XA applies, Union bench, or if there is no Union bench, the 
Circle Officer having jurisdiction. 
(2) The Magistrate or in any area to which Chapter XA applies, the Union 
bench, or if there is no Union bench, the Circle Officer, if satisfied that the 
complaint is well-founded, shall direct the guardian to cause the child in 
respect of whom the complaint was preferred to attend a primary school 
regularly from a date to be specified in such direction. 
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63. 


(1) If an Attendance Committee is satisfied that a guardian has without 
reasonable excuse failed to comply with a direction issued to him under 
sub-section (2) of section 62, it shall sanction his prosecution, and on con- 
viction by a Magistrate such guardian shall be liable to a fine which may 
extend to five rupees. 

(2) Any person who has on two or more previous occasions been convicted 
of an offence under this section shall, on further conviction for such offence, 
be liable to a fine which may extend to fifty rupees. 


63^ (1) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in the foregoing 


sections or any other law for the time being in force, the Provincial Govern- 
ment may, by notification, exclude any Union or any other arca from the 
control and jurisdiction of the Board for the purpose of introducing frec and 
compulsory primary education in the excluded union or other arca under 
its direct control. 

(2) The Provincial Government may, in respect of any union or other arca 
excluded under sub-section (1), make proportionate deduction from all 
grants and proceeds of education cess payable to the District School Board. 


635 (1) The proceeds of the education-tax leviable under clause (c) of section 


37 of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, shall be credited into 
à Union Primary Education Fund to be administered by an authority to be 
appointed by the Government in this behalf in accordance with the pre- 
scribed rules. The fund shall be spent on the maintenance of the building 
and equipment of primary schools. Any contribution and donations which 
may be made for the aforesaid purpose shall also be credited to the Fund. 

(2) In case of default on the part of the authority appointed by the Govern- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of the foregoing sub-section to 
maintain the buildings and equipment of the primary schools within the 
jurisdiction in a satisfactory condition, the District Magistrate may appoint 
such person or persons as he may consider necessary to carry out the repairs 
to the buildings and equipment or the replacement of worn-out equipment 
to his satisfaction and realise the cost thereof from the balance at the credit 
of the Union Primary Education Fund or by collection of any outstanding 
portion of the education-tax or, if the amount so collected i 
the imposition and collection of a supplementary 
persons so appointed shall exercise all the powers 
for the assessment and collection of the union 
amount so raised shall be credited to the Union 


s insufficient, by 
assessment. The person or 
vested in the Union board 
rate. The balance of any 
Primary Education Fund. 
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II. EXTRACTS FROM THE PUNJAB PRIMARY 
EDUCATION ACT, 1940 


Whereas it is expedient to make better provision for primary education and for 
the compulsory attendance of children at primary schools: It is hereby enacted 
as follows:- 


PART I 


1. (1) This Act may be called the Punjab Primary Education Act, 1940. 

(2) It shall come into force on such date as may be notified in this behalf 
by the Provincial Government. 

(3) Part I and part IV of this Act shall extend to the whole of the Punjab 
except to such arcas as arc subject to the provisions of the Cantonments 
Act, 1924. Part II and part III of this Act will extend only to those local 
SN to which they may be applied in accordance with the provisions of 
part 1. 

2. In this Act, unless there is something repugnant in the subject or context :— 
(a) “compulsory scholar” means any boy or girl whose guardian is required 
by section 8 or section 16 to cause his or her attendances ata recognised school; 
(b) Director” means the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, or any officer 
authorised by him for the purpose of this Act; 

(c) local authority! means a District Board, Municipal Committee, or a 
committee of a Small Town or Notified Area; 

d) ‘guardian’ means any person to whom the care, nurture or custody of any 
child falls by law, or by natural right or recognised usage, or who has accepted 
or assumed the care, nurture or custody of any child, or to whom the care or 
custody of any child has been entrusted by any lawful authority; 

(e) “preseribed” means prescribed by rules made under this Act; 

(£) “primary course” and “primary education” means such course or education 
as may by the notification be prescribed; 

(g) “recognised school” means a school or a department of a school recognised 
by the Director as suitable for imparting primary education and 
(h) “school age” means in the case of boys, an age which is not under 6 and 


over 12 ycars, and in the case of girls, an age vvhich is not under 6 and not 


over 11 years. 
3. (1) Any local authority may, by a resolution passed at a meeting convened 


for the purpose and supported by the votes of not less than two-thirds of the 
members present, resolve that primary education shall be compulsory within 
the whole of a specificd part of the local area under its jurisdiction. 
(i) for all boys of school age, or 
(ii) for all boys of school age who have for such period as may be prescribed 
attended a recognised school, or 
(sii) for all girls of school age, or 
(iv) for all girls of school age who have, 


attended a recognised school. 
(2) When a resolution has been passed under subsection (i), the local au- 


thority shall publish it in such manner as may be prescribed and any person 
likely to be affected thereby may, within thirty days from the publication 
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of the resolution submit an objection in writing to the local authority. 
(3) Thelocal authority shall at the expiry of the above period, after considering 
the objections, ifany, and recording its opinion thercon at a meeting convened 
for this purpose, forward the resolution and the obiections, if any, vvith its 
opinion to the Government. ' : 

(4) The local authority shall at the same timc submit to Government a 
statement showing the school accommodation, equipment, and the educational 
staff required and the amount or part of the expenditure thereon which it is 
prepared to supply. : 

4- (1) Whether or not a proposal under section 3, has been received, Govern- 
ment may at any time direct that part II or part III of this Act, or both shall 
come into force in all or any of the areas to which this part applics, vvith 
reference to any of the classes of compulsory scholars mentioned in sub- 
section (1) of section 3: and may cancel or suspend the operation of any such 
direction, 

(2) Every direction under subsection (1) shall be notified in the Gazette 
and also published in such arcas and in such manner as may be prescribed. 

5. Government may by notification exempt particular classes or communities 

in Any arca or areas from the operation of this Act. 

6. No proceedings, civil or criminal, 

anything which is in good faith don 

this Act. 

7: Persons constituting a school attendance auth 

person duly authorised by any rule made under 

under this Act shall be deemed to be public s 

section 21 of the Indian Penal Code, 1861. 


shall lie against any person in respect of 
€ or purported to have been done under 


ority under section 14 and any 
this Act to initiate prosecutions 
ervants within the meaning of 


PART II 


8. (1) In every area to which this part is applied, it shall be the duty of the 
guardian of any boy of school age residing within such area, and belonging 
to any class specified in the direction issued under section 4, to cause such 


boy to attend a recognised school unless there be a reasonable excuse for 
his non-attendance; 


Provided that no boy who has com: 


recognised by Government as e 
attend. 


(2) The local authority, 
scribe the days in each m. 


pleted the primary course or a course 
quivalent thereto shall be required so to 


subject to the approval of Government, shall pre- 


onth and the hours in each day for which any such 

boy will be required to attend such school and no such boy shall be deemed to 
have attended such school within the meaning of this section unless he has 
attended for the days and the hours so prescribed. 

9. A reasonable excuse for non-attendance shall include: 
(a) that there is no recognised school within a distance of two miles by the 
nearest route from the residence of the boy; or 
(b) that there Ze no recognised school within a distance of two miles by the 
nearest route from the residence of the boy except a school in which any 
religious observance or instruction of a nature not approved by the guardian 
4s compulsory; or 
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(c) that the boy is receiving instruction in some other manner declared to 

be satisfactory by the prescribed authority; or 

(d) that the boy has been granted temporary leave ofabsence from school for 

sickness or other sufficient reason in accordance with the rules made under 

this Act; or 

(e) that the boy is unfit to attend school by reason ofsome physical or mental 

defect; or 

(f) that the boy is over eleven years of age at the time at which he would 

become compulsorily liable to attend school. 
10. The local authority of every area to which this part is applied shall maintain, 
out of funds available for the purpose including any Government grant, such 
school accommodation and equipment and shall employ such educational staff 
as the Director may requirc. 
11. The local authority of any area to which this part is applied shall charge 
no fees for the attendance of a compulsory scholar in any recognised school 
maintained by itself, and shall if so required by the authorities of any other 
recognised school within its local area not maintained wholly out of provincial 
revenues or local funds, and which does not charge fees for compulsory scholars, 
meet from its own funds such sum for each such scholar as may be fixed by 
the Director. 
12. Any guardian who fails to comply with the provisions of section 8 after 
receiving due warning as hereinafter provided shall, on conviction by a magistrate, 
be punishable with a fine not exceeding fifteen rupees. 
19. Any person, other than the guardian of a compulsory scholar, who after 
receiving due warning as hereinafter provided, continues to employ such scholar 
during the prescribed hours of attendance at school, whether for remuneration 
or not, shall, on conviction by a magistrate, be punishable with a fine not 


exceeding twenty-five rupees. 
delegate to the local authority of any 


14. Government may appoint or may 
wer to appoint some person or body of 


area to which this part is applied the po 
persons to act as a school attendance authority for that area or any part of that 
charge on the funds of such local 


area and any costs so incurred shall be a 
authority. 
15. Whenever the school attendance authority has reason to believe that the 
guardian of a compulsory scholar is not causing the scholar to attend school in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, or that any person is employing a 
compulsory scholar during the prescribed hours of attendance at school, it shall 
warn him in such manner as may be prescribed to cause such scholar to attend 
school or to discontinue the employment of such scholar, as the case may be, 
within one week after the receipt of such warning. 


PART UI 


16. (1) In every area to which this part is applied, it shall be the duty of the 
guardian of any girl of school age residing within such area and be- 
longing to any class specified in the direction issued under section 4, to cause 
such girl to attend a recognised school for primary education unless there 

be a reasonable excuse for her non-attendance. 

Provided that no girl who has completed the primary course or a course 
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recognised by Government as equivalent to that standard shall be required 
to attend such recognised school. 
(2) The local authority, subject to the approval of Government shall 
prescribe the days in each month and the hours in each day for which any 
such girl shall be required to attend such school and no such girl shall be 
deemed to have attended such school within the meaning of this section 
unless she has attended for the days and the hours so prescribed. 
17. A reasonable excuse for non-attendance shall include: 
(a) that there is no recognised school exclusively for girls at the place where 
compulsion has been introduced; 
(b) that there is no recognised school except a school in which any religious 
observance or instruction of a nature not approved by the guardian is 
compulsory; or 
(c) that the girl is recciving instruction in some other manner declared to 
be satisfactory by the prescribed authority; or 
(d) that the girl has been granted temporary leave of absence from school 
for sickness or other sufficient reason in accordance with rules made under 
this act; or 
(c) that the girl is unfit to attend School by reason of some physical or 
mental defect; or 
(f) that the girl is over ten years of age at the time at which she would 
become compulsorily liable to attend School. 
18. Any guardian who fails to comply with the provisions of section 16 after 
fter provided shall, on conviction by a magis- 
trate, be punishable with a fine not exceeding fifteen rupecs. 
1g. Any person, other than the guardian of a compulsory scholar, who after 
receiving due warning as hercinafter provided, continues to employ such scholar 
during the prescribed hours of attendance at school, whether for remuneration 


or not, shall, on conviction by a magistrate, be punishable with a fine not 
exceeding twenty-five rupees. 


20. The provisions of sections 10, 


; 11, 14 and 15 shall apply to any arca to which 
this part of the Act is applied. ” 
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III. EXTRACTS FROM SIND ACT NO. XXVII OF 1947 


1. (1) This Act may be called the Sind Primary Education Act, 1947- 
(2) It extends to the whole of the Province. 
(ə) It shall come into force on such date as the Provincial Government may, 
y notification in the Official Gazette, appoint. 

Ta D Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context: — 
(1) Administrative Officer’ means an officer appointed under section 12 and 
includes a Deputy Educational Inspector; 

(2) ‘Advisory Committee’ means a committee appointed under section 5; 
(3) ‘approved school’ means a school or part of a school which is maintained 
by the Provincial Government or is for the time being approved for the 
purpose of this Act by the Director or any other officer empowered by the 
Provincial Government in this behalf, or by the Provincial Government, on 
appeal from a decision of the Director or such officer refusing approval. Zo 
includes a Mulla School recognised by the Education Department; 7 

(4) “arca of compulsion' means the area in which elementary or primary 
education, as the case may be, is compulsory; 
(5) “to attend an approved school” means to be present for instruction at 
such school on such days and at such time and for such periods of cach day 
as may, subject to any directions of the Provincial Government from time 
to time, be required by the Director; 
(6) “child” means a child whose age at the beginning of the school year is not 
less than five and whose age is, with reference to “elementary education” not 
more than twelve and with reference to “primary education” not more than 


p 


fourteen years; 
Explanation: The maximi 
education shall not apply inana 
(7) ‘City of Karachi’ means the 
Karachi Municipal Act, 1933; . . 
(8) “Corporation” means the Municipal Corporation of the City of Karachi; 
(9) “Director” means the Director of Public Instruction for the Province; 
(10) “district” means a district as for the time being constituted under the 
es the City of Karachi; 


Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, and includ: $ Kar 
(11) ‘elementary education” means the education from time to time imparted 
in infant classes and primary standards 1 to IV inclusive as prescribed under 


um age of twelve years prescribed for clementary 


rea of compulsion. 
City of Karachi as defined in the City of 


section 18; 
(12) “local authority” means a district local board or a municipality and 


includes the Corporation; 
(13) “parent” includes a guardian or any perso! 
child; 

(14) ‘prescribed’ means pres 
(15) ‘primary education’ me 
in infant classes and primary standards I to 


section 18; 

(16) ‘Province’ means t 
(17) ‘school board’ means a scho 
Primary Education Act, 1923- 

3. Notwithstanding anything contained in any law for the time being in force, 
as from the commencement of this Act, primary education in the Province shall 


n who has the custody of a 


cribed by rules made under this Act; 
ans the education from time to time imparted 
VII inclusive as prescribed under 


he Province of Sind; 
ol board constituted under the Bombay 
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be under the control of the Provincial Government and all rights, authority and 

jurisdiction heretofore exercised by, or vested in, a local authority or any other 

authority in respect of primary education shall vest in and be exercised by the 

Provincial Government except in so far as may be otherwise provided by or under 

this Act, or as may be otherwise directed by the Provincial Government. 

4. (1) There shall be a Provincial Board of Primary Education (hercinafter 
called the said Board) consisting of twelve members and constituted as 
follows :— 

(a) the Minister-in-Charge of Education for the time being in the Province, 
ex-officio; 

(b) the Director, ex-officio; 

(c) four members elected in the manner prescribed by the elected members 
of Advisory Committee H 

(d) six members, of whom one shall be a woman, nominated by the Pro- 
vincial Government. 

(2) The elected members of the said Board shall be persons having any of 

the following qualifications: — 

(a) a graduate of seven years standing of any recognised University; 

(b) a professor who has served for a period of five Years in a recognised 
college in the Province; 

(c) a Head-master who has served as such for ten years in any recognised 
secondary school in the Province or a Deputy Educational Inspector 
or an Assistant Educational Inspector who has served in the Educational 


a retired Administrative 


(d) the President of a local authority; 
(e) the ex-President of an Advisory Committee for a district or an ex- 
President of a local authority who has held such office for not less than 


rd shall be as follows, namely:- 
or the organization, co-ordination 


(i) the inclusion in the curriculum of primary education of suitable 
,., Courses of practical instruction; 
(ii) the instruction of children of any age receiving primary education 
1n experimental science, modelling, nature study, manual training 
... and prevocational work, including houschold science; 
(iii) the Physical and moral training of children of any age receiving 
primary education; 
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(iv) the pay and conditions of service of teaching, supervising, clerical 
and inferior staff and the administration and management of primary 
schools; 

(v) the supply of books, slates and other articles to indigent children of 
any age receiving primary education; 

(vi) the prescribing of prevocational courses as a part of higher primary 
education; 

(c) to advise the Provincial Government generally on all matters connected. 
with primary education. 

(d) the said Board shall exercise such other powers and perform such other 
duties in connection with primary education as may be prescribed under 
this Act or by or under any other law for the time being in force. 

(e) Casual vacancies during any term of the said Board shall be filled for 
the remaining period by election or nomination, as the case may be. 

5. (1) The provincial Government shall constitute for every district an Advisory 
Committee consisting of such number of members and possessing such quali- 
fications as the Provincial Government may prescribe. 

(2) Every local authority having jurisdiction within the district shall be 

entitled to elect such number of persons as may be prescribed to represent 

it on the Advisory Committee: 

Provided that the number of members elected by all the local authorities 
within the district shall be one-third of the total number of members of the 
Advisory Committec. 

(3) The remaining members of an Advisory Committee shall be appointed 

by the Provincial Government. 

(4) The names of all the members of an Advisory Committee shall be notified 

in the Official Gazette. 

6. (1) Every Advisory Committee s 
from among its members. 
(2) The President or Vice- 
of the term of his members 


hall elect a President and a Vice-President 


President shall cease to hold office at the expiry 
hip of the Advisory Committee. 
(3) The Administrative Officer or, where there is more than one Admin- 
istrative Officer, in the District, such one of them as may be appointed by 
the Provincial Government shall be the Secretary of the Advisory Committee. 
7. Every person elected or appointed to be a member of an Advisory Committee 
shall hold office for a period of three years from the date on which his name is 
notified in the Official Gazette: 


12. The Provincial Government shall appoint for every district one or more 
Administrative Officers. Where there is more than one Administrative Officer 
in a district, the Provincial Government shall allot to each Administrative Officer 
an arca in the district within which such Administrative Officer should exercise 
the powers conferred upon an Administrative Officer by or under this Act. 
13. (1) The Provincial Government may appoint such Supervisors under an 
Administrative Officer as may in its opinion be necessary to inspect approved 
schools. 

(2) The Provincial Government may also appoint such number of Accoun- 


tants and other staff as may be necessary. 
14. There shall be an Inspectress of Girls Schools for the Province. 
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15. (1) The Provincial Government may by means of a scheme sanctioned by 
it and containing the prescribed particulars, introduce compulsory ele- 
mentary or primary education in the whole of the Province or in any district 
or part of a district. 

(2) The Provincial Government may, from time to time, modify a scheme 
sanctioned under sub-section (1). 

(3) Where compulsory elementary or primary education has been intro- 
duced in any area in the Province under the Bombay Primary Educa- 
tion Act, 1923, it shall be deemed to have been introduced under this 
section. 

16. The Provincial Government may as and when necessity arises in the case 

of children of either sex or both sexes, Provide elementary or primary education 

on voluntary basis in any area in the Province in which a scheme for compulsory 
elementary or primary education referred to in the preceding section has not 
been enforced, 


19. (1) In every area of compulsion the Parent of every child to whom a scheme 
applies shall in the absence of a reasonable excuse as hercinafter provided 
and if such parent and child ordinarily reside in such area, cause such child 
to attend an approved school in such area until the child has passed the 
fourth standard vernacular. 

(2) In any other arca the parent of every male child who has joined an 
approved school shall, in the absence of a rcasonable excuse as hereinafter 
provided cause such child to attend such school or any other approved school 
until the child has passed the fourth standard vernacular or has rcached 
the age of twelve, whichever is earlier. 

20. A parent shall be deemed to have a reasonable excuse for failure to cause 

a child to attend an approved school in any of the following cases: — 

(a) Where the child is prevented from attending school by sickness, infirmity 
or other unavoidable cause; 

(b) where the child is receiving, otherwise than in an approved school, 
instruction which in the opinion of the Director or any officer sub- 
ordinate to him and authorised by him in this behalf, is efficient, or has 
received from the Director or such officer a certificate of having already 
completed his elementary or primary education as the case may be; 

(c) where there is no approved school within a distance to be fixed by the 
Provincial Government and measured according to the nearest road, from 
the residence of the child; 

(d) where after due application, entrance to an approved school has been 
refused to the child and there is no other approved school to which he can 
be admitted within the distance fixed under clause (c) until such time as the 
parent is notified that the child can be admitted; . 
(c) where there is no approved school in the locality in which instruction 
is given in the language of the child; 

(f) where there is no approved school in the locality to which the parent 


can send the child without exposing it to religious instruction to which the 
parent objects; 


(g) where the Director or any officer subordinate to him and authorised 
by him in this behalf, 


is satisfied that by reason of the child’s mental inca- 
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pacity, it is not desirable that the child should be compelled to prosecute 
his studies further. 


21. Where the Director or any officersubordinate to him and authorised by him 
in this behalf is satisficd that the parent of any child who is bound under the 
provisions of section 18 to cause such child to attend an approved school, has 
failed to do so, the Director or such officer, after giving the parent an opportunity 
of being heard and after such enquiry as he considers necessary, may pass an 
order directing the parent to cause such child to attend an approved school on 
and from a date which shall be specified in the order. 


22 


23. 


24. 
therein shall lie to 


- (1) Any parent against whom an order with reference to a child has been 


passed under section 21 and who fails to comply with the provisions of 
section 19 with respect to such child on and after the date specified in such 
order shall, if he resides in a town or village where there is a magistrate, 
on conviction by such magistrate, and, if he resides elsewhere on conviction 
by a revenue officer or other person empowered in this behalf by the District 
Magistrate, be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty rupees and, if such 
failure continues after such conviction, he shall also on conviction by such 
magistrate, officer or person be liable to a finc of one rupee for every day 
that the failure continues or is repeated. 

(2) No magistrate, officer or person shall take co; 
under sub-section (1) except on the complaint of the officer who passed the 
order under section 21 or any other person authorised by such officer in 
this behalf. 5 

(1) Whocver knowingly takes into his employment, either on his own behalf 
or on behalf of any other person, any child in respect of whom the provisions 
of section 19 apply, so as to interfere with the efficient instruction of such 
d, shall, on conviction before a magistrate, be liable toa fine not exceeding 


gnizance of an offence 


chil 
fifty rupecs. : 
(2) No court shall take cognizance of a 
on a complaint in writing of an Administrat 
authorised by him in this behalf: ; 
Provided that no such complaint shall be made against any person unless 
the Administrative Officer or a person authorised by him in this behalf 
has given to such person a warning and the warning has proved in- 


of an offence under this section except 
ive Officer or any other person 


effective: 

Provided further that no such warning may be given to any such person 
who has been previously convicted in respect of the same child. 
An appeal from a conviction under section 22 by a person referred to 
the nearest magistrate having jurisdiction in the town or 


village where the parent resides. 


25. 


On the commencement of this Act: - . 
(a) all primary school teachers and other staff employed by a local authority 


in connection with primary education shall be taken over and employed by 
the Provincial Government on such terms and conditions as to pay, pensions 
and contribution to Provident Fund (which shall not be less favourable than 
the terms and conditions on which such persons were employed by the local 
authority) as the Provincial Government may determine; 

(b) the existing and future rights, liabilities, duties and powers of a local 
authority or a School Board in respect of such teachers and other staff shall 
vest in, and be exercised or performed by the Provincial Government; and 
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(c) all school boards shall stand dissolved and the primary education fund of 
all local authorities and all property and assets of a local authority or a school 
board shall vest in His Majesty for the purposes of the Government of the 
Province. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Bombay Local Boards Act, 

1923, out of the proceeds of the cess levied in the district under section 93 

of that Act, the district local board shall contribute towards the cost of 

enforcing the provisions of this Act in the area within its jurisdiction, 

(a) where the cess is levied at a rate of two annas per rupce, an amount 
equivalent to one-third of the net proceeds of the cess realised in the 
district; 

(b) where the cess is levied at a rate lower than two annas per rupce, a 
sum equivalent to one-third of the amount of the cess which would have 
been realised in the district if the cess had been levied at the rate of 
two annas per rupee, and 
the Provincial Government shall appropriate the amount of such con- 
tribution from the proceeds of the cess collected by it. 

(2) The Corporation shall make an annual contribution towards the ex- 

Penses of enforcing the provisions of this Act calculated at such rate not 

exceeding rupees two and annas cight per capita, as the Provincial Govern- 

ment may from time to time by an order determine, of the population of 
the City of Karachi. 

(3) A municipality other than the Corporation shall make an annual con- 

tribution towards the expenses of enforcing the provisions of this Act calcu- 

lated at such rate not exceeding rupees two per capita, as the Provincial 

Government may from time to time by an order determine, of the population 

of the municipal district or the municipal borough, as the case may be. 

(4) The population of an area referred to in sub-sections (2) and (3) as 

determined under the latest census taken under any law for the time being 

in force, shall be deemed to be its population for the purposes of the said 
sub-sections. 

27. The Provincial Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, 

exempt children of cither sex of any particular class or community from the 

operation of this Act. 

28. If the Corporation or a municipality fails to make the annual contribution 

referred to in sub-section (2) and (3) of section 26, the Collector of the district 

may make an order directing any person, who, for the time being, has custody 
of any moneys on behalf of the local authority, as its officer, treasurer, banker or 
otherwise, to pay such contribution from such moneys as he may have in his 


hands or may, from time to time, receive, and such person shall be bound to 
obey such order. 


26. 
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V. DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY CLASSES 1947-52 


East Bengal 

Year Class I Class II Class III Class IV Class V 
1947-48 . 1 581 820 486 943 313 954 04 647 92 208 
1948-49 . 1 608 725 518 195 — 340 839 295 Gir 85 742 
1949-50 . 1 434 077 490 554 399 671 — 237 294 86 731 
1950-51 . 1 387 546 504 076 323 427 234 389 89 890 
1951752 . 1453 500 509 177 333 423 224 797 138 336 
West Punjab (figures of two of the three divisions only) 

Year Class I Class II Class 111 Class IV 
1947-48 103 067 57 299 47 715 34 824 
1948-49 115 087 67 743 52 493 46 195 
1949-50 126 018 84 081 59 525 46 492 
1950-51 122 635 101 760 79 180 66 214 


Sind (based on a sam 


ple survey of three schools, one average, one below average, 


and one above average) 

Year Class 1 Class II Class III Class IV 
1947-48 . 387 107 36 38 
1948-49 337 150 44 34 
1949-50 278 186 102 49 
1950-51 327 180 161 111 


North-West Frontier Province (based on a sample survey of three schools, one 
average, one below average, and one above average) 


Year 


Class I Class II Class III Class IV 
1949-50 268 86 63 50 
1950-51 2 267 106 77 67 
1951-52 . 205 100 95 67 
1952-53 S 316 134 76 77 
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Karachi 
Year Class I Class 11 Class III Class IV 
Girls” schools 
1949-50. a 2 581 1 127 675 367 
1950-51. 2 822 1 233 825 392 
1951-52. 3 008 1 245 709 483 
1952-53- 2 847 1 380 864 448 
Boys' schools—compulsory area only 
1949-50- á 3 947 1 597 1 197 808 
1950-51. . 3 976 1 604 1 424 914 
1951-52. à 4 287 2 207 1 394 1 072 
1952-53. 3 914 2 252 I 744 1 113 
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APPENDIXES 


XII. A SUMMARY OF THE COMPULSORY PRIMARY 
EDUCATION SCHEME IN EAST BENGAL 


Objective: the ultimate objective is compulsory primary education for all 
children, girls and boys, in the province. For this purpose schools will be started 
with the best qualified existing teachers and afterwards with the teachers trained 
in the primary teachers” training institutes to be soon started by stafis trained 
in the East Bengal Primary Training College (Mymensingh). 

Bricf description: in first year one carefully selected union in each thana 
of the province (including Sylhet but excluding Chittagong Hill Tracts) will be 
taken up for introduction of compulsory primary education. To begin with there 
will be a five-year course for the age group 6 to 11 years. 

Progress: in the second year another most suitable union will be selected in 
cach thana and in this way new unions will be taken up in successive years till 
compulsory primary education is introduced throughout the whole province, in 
about 10 ycars. 

Cost: there arc 398 thanas in the 16 districts (excluding Chittagong Hill Tracts). 
In the first year there will therefore be 398 unions where compulsion will be 
introduced under the scheme. As at present a primary school will serve approxi- 
mately a population of 2,000 (124 per cent of whom may be calculated as the 
number of children between 6 and 11 years of age), or alternatively, an area of 
3.14 sq. miles (which is equal to the area of a circle whose radius is one mile). 
On this basis there will be approximately 25,000 schools for the whole province 
(rural) and cach year approximately 25,000 schools in the 398 unions will be 
the exact number of schools will obviously depend on the particular 
The existing schools will be retained in the scheme so far 
in the following table. 


selected ( 
398 unions selected). 
as possible. The recurring annual costs are shown i 
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XIV. THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
NEEDED FROM YEAR TO YEAR (WEST PUNJAB) 


= 

ta Schools Clases ətinə 
programme ii II IH IV v needed 
3 I 200 I 200 T 209 
4 2 400 — 2 400 600 e" — eg 9; 009) 
5 3 600 . 3 600 1 200 600 — — 5 400 
6 4800 4800 1800 1 200 600 — 8 400 
7 6 000 6 ooo 2 400 1 800 1 200 600 12 000 
8 7 200 7 200 3 000 2 400 1 800 1200 15 600 
9 8 400 8 400 3 600 3 000 2 400 1800 19 200 
10 9600 g 600 4200 3600 3000 2400 22 800 
11 108006 1o 800 4 800 4 200 3 600 3 000 26 400 
12 12 000 12 000 5 400 4 800 4 200 3 600 go 000 
13 13 200 rg 200 6 000 5 400 4 800 4 200 g3 600 
14 14 400 14 400 6 600 6 ooo 5 400 4 800 37 000 
15 15 600 15 600 7 200 6 600 6 ooo 5 400 40 800 
16 16800 16 800 7 8oo 7 200 6 600 6 000 44 400 
17 1800 1800 8 400 7 800 7 200 6 600 48 ooo 
18 19 200 19 200 9 000 8 400 800 7 200 51 600 
19 20 400 20 400 9 600 9 000 8 400 7 800 55 200 
20 21 600 21 600 ro 200 9 600 9 000 8 400 58 800 
21 22 800 2280 10800 ro 200 9 600 9 ooo 62 400 
22 24 000 24 000 11 400 10800 10 200 9 600 66 ooo 
23 24 000 24000 12 000 11 400 10800 10200 68 400 
24 24 000 24000 12000 12000 11 400 10 800 70 200 
25 24000 24 000 12 000 12 000 12000 11 400 71 400 
26 24 000 24 000 12 000 12000 12 000 12 000 72 000 
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XV. SUMMARY OF ANNUAL COST OF 24,000 PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS AND OF ro NORMAL SCHOOLS.IN WEST 
PUNJAB (in thousands of rupees) 


Year Recurring Non-recurring cost Total of recurring 
pain CÈ UEC ZZ 
1 — 200 4 000 4 200 4 200 
2 480 240 3 000 3240 ` 3 720 
3 1 920 480 3 000 3 480 5 400 
4 4 080 720 3000 3 720 7 800 
5 6 960 960 3 000 3 960 10 920 
6 10 560 1 200 3 000 4 200 14 760 
7 14 880 1 200 3 000 4 200 19 080 
8 19 200 1 200 3 000 4 200 23 400 
9 23 520 1 200 3 000 4 200 27 720 
10 27 840 1 400 7 000 8 400 36 240 
11 32 640 1 200 3 000 4 200 36 840 
12 36 960 1 200 3 000 4 200 41 160 
13 41 280 1 200 3 000 4 200 45 480 
14 45 600 1 200 3 000 4 200 49 800 
15 49 920 1 200 3 000 4 200 54 120 
16 54 240 1 200 3 000 4 200 58 440 
17 58 560 1 200 3 000 4 200 62 760 
18 62 880 1 200 3 000 4 200 67 080 
19 67 200 1 200 3 000 4 200 71 400 
20 71 520 1 200 3 000 4 200 75 720 
21 75 840 1 200 3 000 4 200 Do ooo 
22 81 o60 960 — göo 81 120 
23 83 040 720 = 720 83 760 
24 85 200 480 — 480 85 680 
25 86 640 240 — 240 86 880 
26 87 560 = Gg = 87 560 

Total 1 128 680 24 400 68000 92 400 1 221 080 
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XVI. CONTENTS OF THE COURSES OFFERED AT THE 


PRIMARY TRAINING INSTITUTES 
EAST BENGAL 


"Two courses for the graduate staff of primary training institutions offered 
at East Bengal Primary Training College: 


Diploma Course (duration one year, for graduates; total marks 1,000). 


Child development (including child observation) M. de 6G . 

Principles of education (including physical education, with special 
reference to primary education) . z E å R S a . 2 

Basic subjects in their bearing on child education: mother tongue, 100; 
arts and crafts, 100; mathematics, 50; science, 50; social studies, 50; 
movement, 50) . P . . . " $ . . " . . 

College records including record of social service and non-examination 
subjects, viz. music and gardening . . , x , , 

Practical training in teaching . 


Higher Diploma Course (duration one year, for trained graduates; total 
marks 600). 


Development psychology (advanced study including tests and testing 
methods) E 9 E 


Practical child-study £ we e GEN 

History of education or educational administration! . 

Teacher training" 286 sn “0” 

An advanced study of any of the basic subjects or any aspect of education 
in its bearing on the education of primary (or pre-primary) children. 


Courses for the primary training institutions (total marks 1,200) 


Child development including child observation (80 plus 20) 

Principles of education including Islamiyat (80 plus 20) Xo E 

Contents and methods of teaching the basic curriculum: (Bengali, 100; 
religious instruction, 50; mathematics, 50; science, 50; history, 50; 
geography, 50; movement or hygiene—theoretical 50, practical 25; 
arts and crafts—theoretical 30, practical 70)? . d "TP" 

Citizenship and theory and practice of rural uplift (theoretical 50, 
practical 25) . 

Practice teaching 5o 4 AS SS 3 ug 

Institute records on the whole year's work in all subjects . aos 

Advanced study of any one of the following subjects (optional): Bengali, 
history, science, economics, politics, etc. 


5 VVith special reference to primary education. 
Contents of basic subject should be of matriculation standard. 
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Marks 
100 


100 


400 


200 
200 


100 
100 
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WEST PUNJAB 
Junior Vernacular Course (duration one year, qualification—middle 
school passed) zd 
dash Marks jours 
Principles of teaching (general principles, 70; child psychology, 30) 100 ak 
School organization and management (organization and adminis- 


tration, Boş teaching adults, 20) . 2 + + + + + 100 2i 
Practice teaching (teaching, 75; past record, 25; blackboard 
drawing and writing, 25; charts and tcaching aids,! 25) 150 
5o 2} 


Religious studies... 
Urdu? (essay and grammar, 50; textbooks, 50; methods of 

teaching, 75; oral test, 25) . R R 2 3 4 . š 
Everyday science (method, 20; contents, 30; practical work, 25) 75 ak 
History and geography (method, 30; contents: history, 155 ge- 


ography, 30) . “ . > sw ə Ss Em « ¥ ak 
Arithmetic and rudimentary geomet: - E 
E 5 ry (method, 50; contents, 25) 75 2$ 
Practical arts—practical examination e 08 ew $ Gö — 
Physical education—practical examination (physical adjustment 

training, 15; physical training classes, 30; cub movement 153 

first aid,3 15) o e ` e d 3 « M5 T 
Adult education—practical examination . a > w 5 3 Së 
SİNDİ 
Pedagogy—general principles of education, school organization 

and class management. e " % i g cw 166 3 

Practical teaching in presence of examiners . 100 — 

Year's practical work : 50 — 
Child psychology* yox ələ x 7 —”—..Ç 2 
Methods of teaching, two papers: 

Languages —mother tongue and Urdu, 50; mathematics—arith- 

metic and geometry, 505 history and civics, 405 geography, 305 

science, 30 . arı — — 3 
Science, for men: 

Health and hygicne, qoş general science, 60; first aid, 25 125 3 

Practical first aid e vr SS SS e 25 — 
Science, for vvomen: 

Domestic science: first aid, home nursing, housewifery, health 

and hygicne, 755 care of child, laundry, cooking, 75 + + 150 4 

Practical first aid, laundry and cooking " x a 50 — 
Drawing and handwork ee 100 2 
Physical education e ”. 50 2 
SHAM s... .”.,x...... , « 100 2 
Urdu «© œ * 1557——.. 2 
General knovvledge 100 2 


1 At least 12 from each trainee. 

2 Must pass all four sections. 

3 Marks on certificates obtained. 

4 Music in training colleges for 0 
will carry no marks. Note should be made in t 
has passed or not. B 

5 VVith particular reference to pri 


men and women, though an examination subject 
he certificate whether the candidate 


mary pupils 6-11 years. 
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SAN JOSE. 


CUBA 


Unesco Centro Regional en 


el Hemisfero 

Occidental, 

Calle 5 No. 300 Vedado, 
Apartado 1358, 
HAVANA. 


CYPRUS 
M. E. Constantinides, 
P.O. Box 473, 
NICOSIA. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia Ltd., 
30 Ve smečkách, 
PRAGUE 2. 


DENMARK 
Einar Munksgaard Ltd., 
6 Norregade, 
COPENHAGEN K, 


ECUADOR 
Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana, 
ave. 6 de Diciembre, 332, 


QUITO. 


EGYPT 
La Renaissance 
d'Egypte, 
9 Adly Pasha Street, 
CAIRO. 


FINLAND 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
2 Keskuskatu, 
HELSINKI. 


FORMOSA 
The World Book Co. Ltd., 
99 Chung King Rd., 
Section I, 
TAIPEH. 


FRANCE 
Unesco Bookshop, 
19 avenue Kléber. 
Paris-168, 
GERMANY 
Unesco Vertieb für 
Deutschland, 
R. Oldenbourg, 
MUNICH. 


GREECE 
Elefthéroudakis, 
Librairie internationale, 


ATHENS. 


HAITI 
Librairie " 
“A la Caravelle’, 
36 rue Roux, 
"Boite postale III-B, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


HONG KONG, 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
KOWLOON. 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O.B. 149, 
BUDAPEST 62. 


INDIA 
Orient Longmans Ltd., 
Indian Mercantile 
Chamber, 
Nicol Road, 
BOMBAY. 
17 Chittaranjan Av., 
CALCUTTA 
36-A Mount Road, 
MADRAS. 
Sub-depots: 
Oxford Book and 
Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, 
New DELHI. 
Rajkamal Publications Ltd. 
Himalaya House, 
Hornby Road, 
BOMBAY I. 


INDONESIA 
G. C. T. van Dorp 6: Co., 
Dialan Nusantara 22, 
JAKARTA. 


TRAQ 
McKenzie's Bookshop, 
BAGHDAD, 


ISRAEL 
Blumstein's Bookstores Ltd. 
35 Allenby Road, 
P.O. Box 5164, 
TEL AVIV. 


ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria 
G.C. Sansoni, via Gino 
Capponi 26, 
Casella postale 552, 
FLORENCE. 


JAMAICA 
Sangster's Book, Room, 
99 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON. 
Knox Educational 
Services, 
SPALDINGS. 


JAPAN 
Maruzen Co. Inc., 
6 Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, 
TOKYO. 


ORDAN 
: Joseph I. Bahous & Co, 


Dar-ul-Kutub, 
Salt Road, 
AMMAN. 


LEBANON 
Librairic Universelle, 
Avenue des Français, 
BEIRUT. 


LIBERIA 
J. Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front & Gorley Streets, 
MONROVIA. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
50 Grand-Rue. 


MADAGASCAR 
La Librairie 
de Madagascar, 
TANANARIVE, 


MALAYAN FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong & Co. 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE, 


MALTA 
Sapienza's Library 
26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA, 


MEXICO 
Difusora de las publicaciones 
de la Unesco, 
127 Avenida Ejido, 
Esc. 401, 
MEXICO, D.P. 


NETHERLANDS 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 
THE HAGUE, 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications 


Centre, 

7 De Lacy Street, 

DUNEDIN N.H. 2, 
NIGERIA 


G.M.S. Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Lagos. 


NORWAY 
A/S Bokhjornet, 
Stortingsplass 7, 
OSLO. 


PAKISTAN 
Ferozsons, 
60 The Mall, 
LAHORE. 
Bunder Road, 
KARACHI. 
35 The Mall, 
PESHAWAR. 


Unesco Book Cou 
of an educational 


PANAMA 
Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, 
Apartado 2052, 
Plaza de Arango No. 3, 
PANAMA, R.P. 


PERU 
Libreria International 
del Péru, S.A., 
Apartado 1417, 
Lima, 


PHILIPPIN : 
Philippine Education 
C 


PORTUGAL 
Publicaçoes Europa- 
America, Ltda., 

4 Rua da Barroca, 
LISBON. 


PUERTO RICO 
Pan-American Book Co., 
SAN JUAN, 12, 


"Tous les Livre: 
30 rue de Thiong, 
DAKAR. 


SPAIN 
Aguilar, S.A. de Ediciones, 
Juan Bravo 38, 
MADRID. 


SURINAM 
Radhakishun & Co. 
Ltd. (Book Dept.), 
Watermolenstraat 30, 
Paramaribo, 
PARAMARIBO, 


SWEDEN 
AJB . Fritzes Kungl., 
Hovbokhandel, 
Fredsgatan 2, 
STOCKHOLM 16. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie de l'Université, 
S.A., 


Case postale 72, 
FRIBOURG. 
Europa Verlag, 
5 Rümistrasse, 
ZÜRICH. 


SYRIA 


Librairie Universelle, 
DAMASCUS. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


pons can be used to purchase all 
» Scientific or cultural character. 


please write to: 


UNESCO COUPON OFFICE, 19 avenue Kléber, 


TANGIER 
Centre international, 
20 rue Molière. 


THAILAND 
Suksapan Panit, 
Arkarn 9, 
Rajdamnern Aye., 
BANGKOK. 


TUNISIA 
Victor Boukhors, 
4 rue Nocara, 
TUNIS. 


TURKEY 
Libriairie Hachette, 
469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, 

ISTAMBUL. 


UNION OF BURMA 
Burma Educational 
Bookshop, 

551-3 Merchant Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 


UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 
Van Schaik's Bookstore 
(Pty) Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


UNITED KINGDOM AND 
N. IRELAND 
H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 509, 
LONDON, 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
Columbia University Press, 
2060 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


URUGUAY 
Unesco, 
Centro de Cooperación 
Cientifica para 
America Latina, 
Bulevar Artigas 1320, 
MONTEVIDEO, 


VENEZUELA 
Librería Villegas Venezolana 
Madrices a Marrón N, 35, 
Pasaje Modaneta, Local B, 
CARACAS, 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska Knjiga, 
Terazije 27/11, 
BELGRADE. 


books and periodicals 
For full information 


Paris-16e, France 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
IN ENGLAND, FRANCE 
AND U.S.A. 


öy 
C. A. RICHARDSON, HELENE BrúLé, HAROLD E. SNYDER 


One of the most intractable problems in the extension of 
compulsory schooling is the shortage of qualified teachers. 
This volume presents detailed conditions in three countries 
written by experts in the education field. 
Paper cover: $2.00 11/6 550 fr. 
Cloth bound: $2.50 ` 13/6 650 fr. 


THE TRAINING 
OF RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


This volume contains four national studies on rural 
teacher training, written by Professor M. B. Lourengo 
Filho (Brazil), Mr. L. A. Creedy (Gold Coast); Dr. E. A. 
Pires (India), Professor Isidro Castillo (Mexico). 

$1.25 7/6 350 fr. 


Obtainable through Bookshops or direct from the 
Unesco National Distributor (see List) 


A eege 


THEY CAN'T 
AFFORD 
TO WAIT 


A popular account, with photographs, of 
the work of Unesco technical assistance 
missions in four countries of South East 
Asia: Ceylon, India, Pakistanand Thailand. 
These missions were provided at the request 
of the countries concerned, to assist them 
in carrying out education and scientific 
programmes essential to their economic 
and social development. 


$.25 1/6 75 İr. 


MEN 
AGAINST 
IGNORANCE 


In order to obtain “frontline coverage”, 
Unesco arranged for experienced corre- 
spondents to report on a number of the 
fronts where the battle against ignorance 
is being waged. The tours were arranged 
in co-operation with the London News 
Chronicle, the Boston Christian Science Monitor 
and the Paris Le Monde. Illustrations: 


$.50  3/- 150 fr. 


Obtainable through Bookshops or direct Srom the 
Unesco National Distributor (see List) 


